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gee you NEW HOME 





Large, beautifully 
illustrated books 
showing exteriors 
and floor plans. 
ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID 


No C.O.D.'s please. 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES—! 
I0« 
YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—!I 
50e 
SUNSHINE HOMES— 
+O 
W BRICK HOMES—P ents 6( 
ok 
COLONIAL HOMES—A ss: e fing 
( New 
5O« 
BUDGET HOMES—!I ‘ . e he 
i ’ the fa ‘ wit 
HO 


prom there Popular PLAN BOOK 





Published by THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., Inc 


wtRANCH * 
ies 


5 Oetstandsng Plame 
23 ond 4 Bedrooms 
Frome Brick Stowe 


A Wide Setaction 

64 Renatths Page 
£ 

Fou Plan Loyoeh 
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Ranch & Suburban 














Choice Selected 


All American 


America's Best 


125 ranch plans most Homes 125 excellent designs A big value—featuring 
practical for town and a é “ae a8 t varied styles and sizes 120 different designs. 
ul color | styles, : 

country 50c sizes "50c Many in full color 50c Many ir olor 50< 
SMALL HOMES—Co 68 de of SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—55 designs 
na ediu ! f of pract nd f 3-, 4-, and v-room cottage Most 
! tvle I il] irea 50e¢ tnout DASE { seuita 
irea 50c 

OUR FUTURE HOME—A ree be n= PLANS FOR 100 NEW HOMES—1' 
An excelle r é | colo? 50¢ 

seeee -SL00° NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS—V: 
DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outstanding vis oe rath 
luplexes and smal partment D0¢ 
ort rt { { { mode 1 . 
ted ceq SUCCESSFUL FIREPLAC ES—200 i] tra- 
h $1.00 tior iidoor fireplaces with iniorma 
ruction 50c 
NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A most beau- KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES—Over 
tif o} f la ! es, ( y) 60 ( , 50¢ 
$1.00 ; . 
GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK— 

HOMES IN BRICK-— 2c 
medium and Many PLANS FOR NEW HOMES—108 new var- 
( ! 51.00 ‘ ty le 16 pre fu ( ! DO« 


Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 









Typical © 


r 3 Obi ranch design 


pop 
No. 6360—complete plans as shown or re 


versed 
Duplicate sets with original order 


of many beautiful plans 


above books is this 


specifications, mill list 


Your Best Investment 


specifications, lumber 
every design 
The moderate 


Complete working plans, 
and mill lists are available for 
shown in any of the above books. 
price of these plan sets represents your best in- 
since you know in ad- 
thus 


vestment when building, 


vance what you are getting, avoiding mis- 


understandings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by 
return mail, All transactions with The L. PF. 
Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are on a ate Mages 
basis. If for any reason 
satisfied, return the unused plans within five 
days and receive full credit on new plans or a 


refund. 


guarantee you are not 


America’s 
. Largest 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 




















| & KIWANIS year is beginning again. New adminis- 
trations are taking over on the club and district levels and 
committee 1oeeting rooms are abuzz with plans that bode well for 
our organization and the communities we serve. The story of the 





Kiwanis cycle is made more graphic by the flow chart on pages 12 William A. Dunlap 
and 13. It shows how the wishes of the membership are translated 
into the policies of Kiwanis International. Every Kiwanian should I visit a great many Clubs in a year. It's 


be proud of the fact that ours is a working democracy in which 
direction comes from the clubs to the districts to International. 

More specifics about the Kiwanis cycle and one of its integral 
parts, the International Council, are described in the share-the-profits plan. 
article and pictures on pages 8 through 15. Out of this council is required. No underwriting of events or 


always a pleasure to have them express 
their deep appreciation for the Fordway 


No cash investment 


meeting come the Ad- 
ministrative Theme and 
Objectives, the ideolog- 
ical platform for Ki- 
wanis during 1953. And 


gambling on the weather or poor attend- 
ance. The Fordway is the best way for easy 
fund-raising because you make no invest- 
ment. 

so it is appropriate that 
this first cover  pic- 
ture of the new year 


_ <imesr 


* 2) FO IROWA a 





should show Interna- 
tional President Walter 
J. L. Ray presiding over 
the Council, where dis- 
trict governors - elect 
made plans for 1953. 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 








Oscar, Chicago photo ne 





| artists make a real con- 


tribution to every issue of The Kiwanis RETIREMENT HAPPINESS 


Magazine, we rarely mention their | 1 
achievements. This month, however, IN FLORIDA! 
we) 3 WA we're turning the spotlight on two of our Ocala and Marion County in the King- 
ee illustrators. Howard Mueller dom of the Sun has everything! Low-cost 
deserves the limelight because his work housing, equable climate, opportunities 


for farming, poultry and cattle raising, 


brought two awards to your Inter- a 
‘ crops year-round. Business opportunities 








national magazine. Judges in the big | in glasaht donty lan-of-aadeaeer, feel 
annual exhibition conducted by the | of fishing. Abundant lakes and all types 
Art Director’s Club of Chicago gave | of outdoor recreation and sports. Home 


of Silver Springs and Rainbow Springs. 


us a medal award for Mueller’s woodcut j 
Let us send you complete, free details. 


illustration of the article “Manhunt, Friendly Style” [May 1952, 








page 8]. Another citation went to Artist Mueller and The Kiwanis 
lt IG MOTE HET TARO R RG I eR sates 00 ol | | Room 103 | 
VLG —. oYr a WOOC on LiiUus iss ion la appearec on page av O | Marion County Chamber of Commerce | 
the July issue. Mueller’s technique is as unusual as his drawings. | Ocala, Fla. | 
The woodcut is one of the oldest art forms, but he applies a modern S : Sidaes mend Sd Gotatia. | 
twist. Instead of working with a solid wood block, as is the custom, | etac | 
Mueller makes a comprehensive drawing, then carves the design | | 
‘ : P | | Address PON. Seek ESA betes abet | 
on plywood, which produces interesting texture patterns. The | 
original piece of art is about two times larger than the reproduction City en eve State 


in the magazine. Fred Steffen, whose drawing appears on iano connie uaa emnammanr ce 
pages 8 and 9, is widely known for his distinctive style. He illustrated 
Oren Arnold’s book The Widening Path and his work has appeared 
in Esquire, Collier’s and other leading national magazines. 





AS eeialiethesnotte 
You’ ems the smooth, 
| Rewer ful, 


LL you club officers will find a new and interesting feature on page 
42. It is a column devoted to administrative problems that 








e ‘ » . ~ MODEL with power 
confront every club president and secretary. Information of this type | WW > ™ gumipe ciaeen oc the 
has formerly been carried in the Monthly Club Bulletin, sent MODEL with automotive type differential. 

: : : : - , ° Our 2 and 3 H.P. Walking Models low as 

to club officers only. Now this special publication will be issued once _|_ $169, Attachments for plowing, sowing, cul- 
a ° ° P j tivating, wood-sawing, snow-plowing, eta, 

each quarter and administrative news of a public nature will | Write for FREE Catalog New 1953 models 
: ° : . Fs | on Easy Terms—special Factory-To- You discount. 

be carried in the magazine. —C.W.K. |  RED-E TRACTOR CO.,Richfield 369, Wis, 
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Patented Race- 
bilt Linkliox 
Coupling 


i you benefit because your 


RACEBILT LINKLOK irrigation sys- 


tem is factory-huilt by the world’s 
largest manufacturer and _ pioneer 
in the field of portable aluminum 


irrigation. 


Only the highest quality aluminum 
alloys and materials are used ... each 
system is individually designed by 
experienced engineers . .. offering the 
only lifetime guarantee sales and 
service in all principal farming areas, 
both national and international! 


Plan for tomorrow — write today 
for name of your nearest Race- 
bilt dealer offering free irrigation 
planning and engineering service. 
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FIRST IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION 


oo — WINTER 


BRANCH OFFICT IN 








HAVEN 


i 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











‘How to _— 
Become a & 
Mail Order on 
Millionaire a= i | 


Read the inside facts about “== 
hundreds of ‘little fellows’’ who 
are running Mai! Order busi- 
nesses from their homes—many 
making $20,000 and more ev- 
ery year! Learn how small in- 
vestments ($16.80 in one case!) 
have mushroomed into profits of thousands. 
This incredible reprint from Mechanix Illustrated will 
be sent absolutely free, along with details showing 
how you can quickly master the secrets of getting or- 
ders and money in your daily mail, in a business that's 
all yours. Rush your name today. A postcard will do. 


The L. W. SURVEY isc isi:'chicago 26,1. 
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A Step in the Right Direction 

. lam writing to commend the “Town 
Report” section in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. 

Most members of our clubs subscribe 
to a great many magazines, all of which 
have human interest articles, a page on 
health, travel articles, etc. And they 
tell us what is wrong in Washington 
on which there is certainly 
plenty that needs to be said. But in our 
where most Kiwanis mem- 


subject 


home towns, 
bers are active, we can really do some- 
thing to improve the situation. That is 
why your “Town Report” page is a step 
in the right direction. 
James M 
New Haven, 


Kiwanian 
Connecticut 


Osborn. 


“I Had a Heart Attack” 


be classified as 


I guess I can now 
a successful American businessman—lI 
have had a heart attack! In going 
through this experience, I did some 
thinking—since there seemed to be no 


other activity sanctioned by the doctors 
and nurses. Out of that thinking came 
conclusions: 

There comes a time in a man’s 
has to surrender himself 
irrevocably into the hands 


these 

First: 
life when he 
entirely and 
of others in complete trust that they 
have his welfare at heart. I was scared 
to death, of course, but I also knew that 
I was up against something that little 
old me couldn’t cope with. So, from 
the time I got in the ambulance, I did 
could to help everyone 
who was trying to help me. Hospital- 
ization, with attendant cards, flowers, 
get-well wishers and prayers from 
family and friends, confirmed in my 
mind the belief that we really do not 
live to ourselves. Never can we be 
completely independent. 

Second: If your nurse happens to 
be especially attractive, and you enjoy 
her holding your hand under the guise 
of pulse-taking, you can prolong the 
deal very easily. Allow her to get al- 
most through with the count, then 
wiggle your thumb just a little. This 
introduces a muscular action in the 
wrist that confuses the pulse count so 
she has to do it over again. 

Third: No matter how bad you feel, 
all you have to do is to glance across 
the hall or inquire a door or two down 
the hall and you will find somebody 
who is really worse off than you. 

Fourth: I wish someone would spon- 
sor a program entitled “Have a Heart,” 
to remind us that more emphasis should 
be placed on our knowing how to live 
with a healthy heart, and less upon 
making a living. This program should 


everything I 





also arouse our sympathy for those un- 
fortunates of the world whose lot seems 
to be misery, disease, poverty and ex- 


ploitation. The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse must have their rides cur- 
tailed! 

Fifth: One of the best pastimes while 
convalescing is to read The Kiwanis 
Magazine from “kiver to kiver.” An- 
other good pastime is to write something 
like this that might be some enjoyment 
and profit to other Kiwanians, even 
though you know that it won’t come up 
to Oren Arnold—but he has lots of stars 
on his typewriter to fill space between 
paragraphs, and I haven't. 

Aubrey B. Gregg, Kiwanian 
Roswell, New Mexico 
Not So Fast! 

Some time ago you ran an article 
on the slow driver being the cause of 
accidents [“Why Not a Minimum Speed 
Limit?”—April 1952]. . . . I quite dis- 
agree with the writer of that 
Attached is factual proof that he 
wrong. 

[The following data is reprinted from 
page 22 of the October 1952 issue of 
The Reader’s Digest. | 

WHAT PRICE SPEED 


State Speed Limits Compared with Traffic 


article. 


Was 


Death Rates 
Number Speed 1950 Traffic Death Rate 
of States Limit Per 100,000,000 Vehicle Miles 
1 40 4.2 
3 45 4.5 
12 50 6.7 
7 AY) 8.1 
14 60 and over 7.7 
11 no fixed limit 8.2 


This tabulation speaks for itself. Speed 
was responsible for one out of three seri- 
ous accidents in 1950—13,300 deaths and 
475,000 injuries. Save your life and the 
lives of others by keeping your speed 
down.—Roads Bulletin (New York Good 
Roads Assn.) 


Certainly we all want to see the high- 
ways safe for all drivers; however, in 
every test without exception it has been 
proved that speed is the cause of 
roughly two-thirds of all accidents. 
When the fifty-mile speed limit on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike was raised from 
fifty to seventy miles per hour, the ac- 
cident rate more than doubled. As you 
know, there are no crossroads, no traffic 
lights and the only slow-down is in 
the tunnels where a speed limit of 
thirty-five miles per hour is posted. 

Thank you for giving this information 
publicity. 

E. C. Busch, Kiwanian 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
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tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
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garding the activities and interests of the 
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= “it seems like only yesterday—" 





LET US 


HELP YOU PLAN (91% 
ow e Incomplete records of these early days leave us little 
Y specific information about what Kiwanis was accomplishing in January of 


RETIREMENT 1918. But we do know that the following clubs were formed thirty-five years 
in FLORIDA ago: 


If you are considering retirement let Jackson, Michigan, January 2 Marion, Indiana, January 20 





an 
j f 


us help you, without cost or obliga Newark, New Jersey, January 10 
tion. From sunny Florida's famous 
Daytona Beach Recreational Area 


we will mail you a complete packet aia se \ 
containing maps, pictorial folders \ - 


nd fx descriptive informatior 
about this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities ( ): 
galore for investments in small busi 1993 Thirty years ago this month more than 900 clubs were 
: celebrating the eighth anniversary of “The Kiwanis Club International,” as 
our organization was then called. The Kiwanis Magazine, edited by the late 
“is ; Roe Fulkerson, took a fond look backward over the organization’s first 
years and declared: “Kiwanis has already made a remarkable impress on 
nesses, rural or suburban activities, the business life of North America.” # Then, as now, commercialism in 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly college athletics was a controversial issue. Major John L. Griffith, commis- 
social life that will add years to your sioner of athletics of the Intercollegiate Conference and a good Kiwanian, 


retirement happiness — Florida living 


ot ts beet! declared that: “Many justifiable charges of professionalism exist because 
Mail coupon today for complete overzealous businessmen have provided students with money to pay their 
tuition. In some instances groups of businessmen have guaranteed high 


| 


colorfully illustrated information 
salaries to coaches, contingent upon their producing winning teams. This 

M. L. Miles, Room 128 must be stopped or the salvation of intercollegiate athletics is an impossi- 

coms le ymatay bility.” Sounds familiar, don’t you think? # In Salem, Oregon, Kiwanians 


Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fla were helping Willamette University collect a $1,250,000 endowment fund. + 
Please send me your Florida Retire- The Kiwanis Club of Selma, Alabama was contributing to the support of a 


ment Packet. : sg ‘ ; 2 
supervised home for working girls. © Bucyrus, Ohio Kiwanians agreed to 








Name } J . 
pay the Salary ofa social worker for one year. Previously the community 
Address had had no welfare worker. ¢ Alabama Kiwanians were celebrating the 
City State inauguration of two staunch fellow-Kiwanians to the top positions in the 
Da tona B a h state government. William B. Brandon, Tuscaloosa, was state governor and 
y eac Charles S. McDowell, Jr., Eufala, state lieutenant governor. # Here are 
RECREATIONAL AREA the clubs which originated in January of 1923: 
ORMOND BEACH e HOLLY HILL ; 
SOUTH DAYTONA e@ PORT ORANGE Jeannette, Pennsylvania, January 117 Morris, Minnesota, January 22 
Bangor, Pennsylvania, January 12 Lawrenceburg, Indiana, Jonuary 23 
Willmar, Minnesota, January 13 Radford, Virginia, January 24 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, January 15 Big Stone Gap, Virginia, January 25 
Rahway, New Jersey, January 15 Forest Park, Illinois, Januory 25 
Sarthage, Illinois, January 18 Harlan, lowa, January 26 
bert e, New Jersey wy 19 Lewistown, Illinois, January 29 
Jad, Colorado, January 21 Montezuma, Georgia, January 29 


‘tNichey’s 


t FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


ANDO BEAUTIFUL GARDEN HOTEL oa =) _) 
Wado Gnn Red Chimney 


aN NESS AT CLAY | RESTAURANT HOTEL ] STONESTOWN 
\ SAN FRANCISCO PALO ALTO 


ane SAN FRANCISCO 
. ) 
VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN HOTEL + PALO ALTO 1 A 
Vai In January of 1928 the Michigan District decided to 





finance the planting of a 5000-acre stand of Norway pines in the Michigan 


SPEAKERS National Forest. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec 
bought a bus to be used for transporting crippled children to a hospital. + 

STAND To emphasize the importance of safe driving, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 

. .iwanians staged a dramatic tableau. A wrecked car, medical men and in- 
with LAMP Kiwan ns stage dramatic té < i m nd in 
jured drivers were featured. In Medford, Massachusetts the Kiwanis club 


w ctical h d : 
se Sea aha. sponsored an automobile and business show that was attended by more than 
wo ari ' . r r —_ ~ . + 7 ry ’ " 
x 16!" x 18", equipped 6000 people. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas was working to 
with pulpit style adjust establish a memorial to local men who died in the war to end wars. * The 
able lamp. 5” molded - 


Burlington, North Carolina club gave a handsome trophy to the local school 
é § 00 class which compiled the highest aggregate grade in physical education. + 
Price, complete, F.0.B. Chicago, 48: The following clubs began functioning twenty-five years ago this month: 


wood Emblem on front 





S .) 1 i 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog Auburn, Alabama, Jonuary 12 Milford, Ohio, January 23 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. Covington, Kentucky, January 13 Northside Cincinnati, Ohio, January 24 
Watonga, Oklahoma, January 20 Clanton, Alabama, Jonuary 27 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 
3 Cordell, Oklahoma, January 21 Buckley, Washington, January 31 
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Here is a 
potpourri of 
news about our 
organization 

and the people 
who make it tick. 
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KIWANIS ROUNDUP 





The Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin recently held 
a testimonial luncheon to honor thirty-eight Legion of Honor 
members. Only those who have served Kiwanis for twenty-five 
years or more are entitled to receive this citation. In all 
of Kiwanis International there are 12,116 Legion of Honor 
members with a quarter century of service; 2149 with three 
decades; and only 201 with thirty-five years of membership. 

Ernest Hunsaker, governor of the Utah-Idaho District, was 
severely injured in an auto accident. His wife was also 
hurt as they were returning from a charter party at Rupert, 
Idaho. The Hunsakers received medical attention from Dr. 
Joseph W. Marshall, chairman of the International Committee 
on Underprivileged Child. The couple has left the hospital 
and are taking an extended rest. Edson Deal of Nampa, Idaho 
has been appointed acting district governor until Ernest is 
well enough to take over. 

Douglas McKay, newly appointed Secretary of the Interior, 
is a long-time Kiwanian. The governor of Oregon, he has 
been a member of the Salem club Since 1927. 

A galaxy of nationally prominent men attended the annual 
Kickoff Luncheon sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena 
on December 31, the day before the Rose Bowl football game. 
Vice-President-elect Nixon and more than a dozen state 
governors were in attendance. The luncheon program was 
broadcast nationwide over NBC. 

Top new club building honors for 1952 were won by the 
Ohio District with a total of eighteen. California-Nevada- 
Hawaii ran a close second with seventeen. Percentagewise, 
the largest new club building gain was made by the Southwest 
District, which grew from forty-one to forty-nine clubs 
under the leadership of Governor Martin E. Wist. This 
represents a development of about twenty per cent—roughly 
twice that of any other district. 

The Third Biennial Congressional Dinner will be attended 
by many Kiwanians who are in Washington, D.C. on the night 
of February 19. The banquet in the Hotel Statler will be 
held to honor Kiwanians serving in Congress and high federal 
offices. 

Past International President Harper Gatton has become ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce. 
His new address is 317 Fincastle Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Harper was for many years Superintendent of 
schools in Madisonville, Kentucky. 























International President Walter J. L. Ray will visit these 
communities during January: St. Petersburg and Miami, 
Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; and Sarnia, Ontario. He will also 
attend the 38th birthday party of the Detroit Number One 
club on January 20. 

Membership reached a total of 213,500 during 1952. This 
represents a gain of 8113. One hundred and fifty-four clubs 
were built this year, bringing the total to 3525. THE END 




















FACTORY DISCOUNTS UP TO 85% 
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Q. Is it within six or seven days fol- 
month in which 
that a 


attendance 


lowing the end of a 
Kiwanian 


make-up 


an absence occurs 


must earn an 


credit? 


credit is earned by 
table 


if the 
round 


A. Six days, 


attending a meeting o1 


regular weekly meeting of some other 
Kiwanis club; seven days if he attends 
a regularly scheduled meeting of his 


directors. 


Kiwanian shall 


own club board of 

The that a 
be granted make-up credit: “When he is 
actually regular weekly 
meeting or a table meeting of 
some other Kiwanis club any day during 


rules read 


present at a 
round 


the calendar month in which the ab- 
sence occurs; or within six (6) days 
immediately following the close of that 


month. 

“Or, by attending the regularly 
stituted meet his club’s 
directors held within the 
month or within seven (7) 


con- 
ing ol board 
calendar 


days 


same 
im- 


mediately following the close of that 
month. In the event a club holds more 
than one regularly scheduled board 


meeting during the month, credit for 
make-up attendance shall be confined 
to one regular meeting, subject to the 
convenience of the member. Not 
than one credit for board meeting make- 
shall be permitted dur- 


more 


up attendance 
ing any one month.” 
Please note that 
“srace” following the close of the month 
for make-up attendance at a regular 
weekly a round table 
ing of some other Kiwanis club; and 
“srace’ if the make-up 
attending the regu- 
own 


there is a six-day 


meeting or meet- 
seven-day 
credit is earned by 
larly constituted meeting of 
club’s board of directors. 


one’s 


Q. Is a club organized last year, but 
« = e 
chartered after January 1, listed as a 


1952 or a 1953 club? 


A. It will be credited to the year 1952 
A new Kiwanis club comes into ex- 
istence at the time of the permanent or- 
ganization meeting. The charter party 
is for the purpose of officially welcoming 
the new club into the district. However, 
the permanent organization meeting is 
the important date. 

If a club has its organization meeting 
on or before December 31, 1952, the 
credit for sponsoring the club will go 
to the 1952 president of the sponsoring 
club and the lieutenant governor for 
1952. 


Q. With reference to deductions on 
income tax returns, is Kiwanis rec- 
ognized under the provisions of the 
internal revenue code regarding con- 
tributions to organizations “operated 





charitable, 


exclusively for religious, 
scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty 


to children or animals’’! 


A. No. Kiwanis clubs include in their 
purposes charitable purposes such as 
these, but the constitutional Objects also 
include public affairs activities that do 
not come within the ordinarily accepted 
definition of a charitable organization. 

Many Kiwanis clubs have established 
and incorporated charitable foundations 
by which the clubs’ fund-raising activi- 
ties are sponsored and to which all the 
proceeds of activities paid. 
Contributions to such foundations can 
be deducted in preparing an income tax 


such are 


return, and bequests and gifts are en- 
titled to the 
made to any other approved charitable 
organization. 

If a club wishes to incorporate a char- 
itable foundation of this nature, the pro- 
posed articles of incorporation and 
bylaws should be submitted to Kiwanis 
before the articles of in- 
filed. 


same exemption as those 


International 
corporation are 


I understand that an attendance 
credit is issued to a Kiwanian who visits 
the General Office of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Is the same kind of make-up 
given for a visit to own 


credit one’s 


district office? 


A. No. 
Q. At a recent conference, a ques- 


tion was raised which no one seemed to 
Can a Kiwanian earn 
the 
directors of 


be able to answer. 
an attendance credit by 
meeting of the board of 
another Kiwanis club? 


visiting 


A. No. 
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Q. What is “multiple membership” ? 


A. Multiple membership means that 
two or more active members of a club 
are employed by the same firm or or- 
ganization. 

Permission must be obtained from the 
Trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national for multiple membership be- 
cause of the bylaw restriction under 
Article III, Section 2 (d) of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws: “The active 
membership shall be further limited to 


Board of 


not more than one (1) man in any 
given firm, company, institution, or or- 
ganization; unless permission of the 


Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional be secured to elect to active mem- 
bership more than one (1) man from 
certain unusually large firms, com- 
panies, institutions, or organizations in 
which each such member represents a 
different branch, department, or pro- 
fessional activity.” THE END 
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= HAS CHOSEN for its 
1953 theme a powerful admonition: 

FREEDOM—Ouwr Sacred Trust. 

These are inspired words. They 
pack a profound truth. Their urge is both 
personal and inescapable. 

Not “‘your trust” or “their trust”’ 
or “a trust.” But OUR trust. 

To most, the idea that freedom 
involves any obligation is both novel and 
unacceptable. That is the weakness of our 
democracies. 

We are quick to pound the table 
and demand our rights, but do not recognize 
our duty to defend them. 

No more timely theme could 
have been conceived for the current year. 
Without are forces of tyranny that 
stantly threaten our freedoms. Within are 
groups insidiously boring to destroy our lib- 
erties under the guise of welfare and pater- 
nalistic schemes. 

Every freedom we enjoy 
bought by someone’s blood and sacrifice. We 
treat as commonplace the right to speak 
and assemble, to read what we please, to 
worship as we please, to work where and 
when we please, to run our own affairs. But 
these freedoms were forged out of human 
struggle and are denied most people today. 

Freedom is our TRUST. Not our 
right. Not something to use and cast aside. 
Freedom is handed down to us by those 
whose struggles won it. We are charged with 
its safekeeping. We must preserve it in- 
violate and hand it on. 

Glad we may be that those who 
coined this theme called it a SACRED trust. 
Human liberty IS sacred. The godless na- 
tions of the Soviet orb have no respect for 
human dignity. They treat their people like 
cattle. 


con- 


was 


How can each of us make this 
theme alive and meaningful in 1953? How 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


What have YOU done for Freedom today? 


can we infuse this concept of freedom into 
the thinking of the United States and Can- 
ada? 

We can begin with ourselves. We 
can remind ourselves daily of our freedoms 
and what they cost. We can refuse to take 
them for granted. We can thank God daily 
in sincere and humble prayer for these bless- 
ings and ask divine help to preserve them. 

We can examine our prejudices. 
Are we violating these freedoms in our atti- 
tudes toward others? Do we anywhere, any 
place, deny others the freedoms we demand? 

We can refuse to become involved 
in any pressure group that demands spe- 
cial privileges. We can resist and speak out 
against any effort to seek federal grants or 
subsidies that infringe on individual liberty. 

We can accept the truth that we 
cannot have both freedom and security. That 
freedom by its very nature is a hazard. That 
it involves constant risks. 

We can crusade for a wider ac- 
ceptance of this theme among all citizens. 
Through our clubs and our friends and busi- 
ness contacts, we can strive constantly to 
build into our democracies a broader sense 
of citizenship responsibility. 

Let every club schedule an ad- 
dress on this theme by an able speaker. 

Let every Kiwanian frame this 
theme and display it in his office or home. 

Let every club frame and pre- 
sent copies of this theme to the schools in 
its community. 

Let our clubs promote essay con- 
tests among students and panel discussions 
among adult groups. 

Our boys are still dying in Korea 
for our freedoms. We must LIVE for them. 
We must use the power and prestige of 
Kiwanis to make more Americans and Ca. 
nadians cherish our priceless freedoms as a 


sacred trust. THE END 
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fundamental principles of a free people. 
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} 
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ymy is dependent upon private capital investment, 


and unequal taxation of competitive business will destrof 


ttain under 


We believe that individual participation in sound, effective civil and 
ur 


programs wil ations’ 





national defens® 
security. 

world see a beacon of hope 
in the friendly cooperation between Canada and the United States, and we procl: 
it to the United Nations as a pattern for all international relationships. i 


We believe that peace-loving peoples throughout the 





We believe that the appalling waste of life and property on highways, farms and 
in industries and homes is a national tragedy which can be immeasurably reduce: 
through safety programs that are carefully planned and well executed. 


We believe that the prosperity and future development of our nations is 
dependent upon the proper utilization, conservation and restoration of our vast 
natural resources. 


We believe that illegal traffic in narcotics constitutes a deadly threat to youth 

and the moral stamina of our peoples, and we rededicate ourselves to the stamping ¢ 
out of this menace. 

who become morally, spiritually, physically and 

the future, and that we can best serve youth through 
values of our American-Canadian heritag 


We believe that boys and girls, 
mentally strong, are the hope of 


positive programs that will emphasize the 
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a y re 
objectives for 1953 

Champion individual opportunity, 
competitive capitalistic enterprise, and 


freedom of information. 


Work for limitation and equalization 
of all taxation. 


Support responsible collective bargaining, 
free from government coercion. 


Vitalize essential civil and national 
defense programs. 


Proclaim our Canada-United States 
relationship as a pattern for world peace. 


Sponsor well-planned safety programs. 


Develop our natural resources through 
sound conservation practices. 


Demand the enactment and enforcement 
of stringent narcotic laws. 


Expand all Kiwanis services to youth, 
homes, churches and schools. 
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The Objectives and Administrative Theme 


The 


Kiwanis 


c Magazine 


for 1953 reflect a great awareness 


of the basie current problems facing our two 


countries and the entire free world. 


. 
‘| HOUGH KIWANIs is nonpolitical, our organization has 
borrowed from politics the custom of building ideologi- 
cal platforms. Each year a new Administrative Theme 
and Objectives are adopted and our action programs 
are shaped accordingly, to meet the needs of our coun- 
tries and communities. 

This custom began back in 1921, when Harry Karr of 
Baltimore, Maryland was International president. The 
first Objective announced by Kiwanis International was, 
quite appropriately, “A Square Deal for the Under- 
privileged Child.” The first set of Objectives, adopted 
in 1922, are interesting in the light of their long- 
standing influence: 1) To promote better relations be- 
tween farmers and city men; 2) To increase Kiwanis 
service to underprivileged children; and 3) To promote 
more active and intelligent citizenship. 

These might well be current Objectives, for Kiwanis 
today is as much concerned with these things as it was 
thirty years ago. In fact, the ninth Objective for 1953 is 
obviously a direct descendent of No. 2 for 1922. Indeed, 
the growth of Kiwanis can be traced in the Objectives, 
which reflect the organization’s increasing concern with 
grave national and world problems. In past years our 
Objectives have dealt with socialism, vocational guid- 
ance, United States-Canada good will, safety and reli- 
gious faith, to name just a few topics. 

Like the Objectives, the adoption of an Administrative 
Theme is an established Kiwanis custom. The first one, 
“Citizenship Responsibility—The Price of Liberty,” was 
selected in 1939. Compare it with the current theme, 
“Freedom—Our Sacred Trust,” and you can see that 
preservation of freedom has long been uppermost in 
the minds of Kiwanians. “All Out for Victory” was our 
theme in 1944. And the return of peace was marked, in 
1946, by “Build for Peace—Unity—Opportunity.” 

The current theme and the 1953 Objectives were for- 
mally introduced by International Trustee Reed C. Culp 
at the International Council meeting in Chicago, Oc- 


\ tober 29-November 1. His presentation was one of the 


high spots of this top-echelon leadership training con- 


Illustrated by Fred Steffen 




















ference. (Subsequent training meet- 
ings on the district, divisional and 
club level were patterned after the 
Council.) 

District governors-elect were the 
key men at the Council. Members of 
the International Board of Trustees, 
past International presidents and 
International committee chairmen 
appeared on the Council program to 
help the 
administrative and 
programs for 1953. A number of 
district secretaries also attended the 
Council. They prepared for the new 


upcoming governors de- 


‘ elop service 


year by attending Council sessions 
and meetings of their own devoted 
to the special problems of district 
administration 

International President Walter 
J. L. Ray set the tone for the Coun- 
cil in a stirring keynote speeeh, de- 
livered at the opening luncheon. He 
emphasized the urgent need for high 
standards of individual citizenship. 

With Walter’s message fresh in 
mind, the Council convened offi- 
cially that same afternoon. The first 
order of business was the presenta- 
tion of the Council program by Im- 
mediate Past International Presi- 
dent Claude B. Hellmann, chairman 
of the Board Committee on Council 
Program 

After Trustee Culp had unveiled 
the new theme and Objectives, In- 
ternational finances were discussed 
by Finance Committee Chairman 


Osear, Chicago photos 
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Don. E. Engdahl. The subject of ac- 
tivity reports was handled by Inter- 
national Trustee C. I. Moyer. At- 
tendance and membership and new 
club building were presented to the 
governors-elect by Cecil L. Morris 
and David B. Doner, respectively 
chairmen of these two International 
committees. 

The International president’s din- 
ner was held that evening. Featured 
speakers were the two International 
vice-presidents, Kenneth P. Green- 
away from Canada and A. V. Zim- 
mermann from the United States. 
Both spoke inspiringly about the 
friendly relationship between our 
two countries. 

The next morning the governors- 


elect took part in panel conferences 


on youth and citizenship services 
and administration, chairmanned by 
Trustees Jackson A. Raney, Ray- 
mond W. Robbins and Treasurer 
Donald T. Forsythe 

The luncheon in honor of past 
International presidents was _ pre- 
sided over by genial Don Murdoch 
The address was given by Kiwanian 
Thurman Sensing from Nashville, 


Tennessee. The afternoon was de- 
voted to a demonstration district 
organization conference. 

Friday morning, October 31, the 
Council participants got up early to 
pose for the photograph which ap- 
pears on pages 14 and 15. Then the 
governors, committee chairmen and 
district secretaries took part in a 
series of informal conferences that 
lasted until lunch. After eating and 
hearing an address by Dr. Alfred 
Haake, noted economist and Ki- 
wanian from Park Ridge, Illinois, 
the delegates resumed their con- 
ferences. 

One highlight of the evening was 
the appearance of the Chicago 
Heights Kiwanis Chorus. The cther 
was Clayton Rand, well-known edi- 
tor from Gulfport, Mississippi. He 
spoke about his recent trip to Yugo- 
slavia. 

The closing session on the morn- 
ing of November 1 was packed with 
important business. Past Interna- 
tional President Harper Gatton de- 
livered a report of the Special 
International Committee on Foreign 
Extension. Proposed amendments 





The picture below shows the Council in session in the Grand Ballroom of 
Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel. On the facing page is International 
President Walter Ray and the text of his Anniversary Week message. 
Pages twelve and thirteen are devoted to a chart which shows how the 
wishes of the membership are made into official policies. 
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The Anniversary Week Message By WALTER J. L. RAY, International President 


JANUARY 


QO, January 21, 1915, the first Kiwanis Club 

was organized in the City of Detroit, Michigan. 
That historic event marked the beginning 

of a great civic-service organization 

which has become known throughout the world 
by its objectives and deeds as a force for good in 
which “ev’ry virtue join’d with ev’ry grace” to 
make communities and countries. better places in 
which to live and work. 

A quick inventory of Kiwanis at the beginning 
of 1953 reveals that the organization structure 
approaches a high standard of perfection 
as a democratic institution; the membership and new 
club development plans are sound; good fellowship 
and cooperation permeate all service activities; and 
the mere fact of affiliation with Kiwanis means 
individual acceptance of civic responsibility and 
willingness to serve. 

We who are now entrusted with the responsibility 
of carrying forward this year the banner of Kiwanis 
and all that it implies, welcome the occasion 


1953 @ 


of its thirty-eighth birthday to reaffirm our belief in 
its Objects and Objectives and to renew oul 
determination with God’s help to continue to 
“build” in the advancement of these ideals. 

The unprecedented opportunities facing Kiwanis 
in 1953 represent a challenge to the membership, 
now well over 212,000 strong in better than 3500 
clubs, that will inspire greater achievement and 
expansion than Kiwanis has ever experienced in a 
single year. 

At this anniversary time, a review of our 
past will prove inspiring. It will revitalize pride 
in our achievements, confidence in our organization, 
and an abiding faith in our future. But even more 
important is for us to realize in our hearts that the 
same enthusiasm and determination that built 
Kiwanis are with us today. 

With the support of each and every Kiwanian 
we can know no limit to the heights we will reach 
this year under the banner, “Freedom—Our 
Sacred Trust.” 











which were based on the resolutions adopted at the 
convention as well as the composite picture of activity trends international 


On Atgust 1 the new Officers and Board of Trustees met to | ae ad stra 
draft the 1953 Theme and Objectives of Kiwanis International, . 
and expression revealed through monthly reports and 
contacts 


other 
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In June of 1952 each Kiwanis club had the privilege 
of exercising its voice in the setection of 
International Officers and the adoption of the 1952 
resolutions and bylaw amendments through two delegates 

to the 37th Annual Convention of Kiwanis International. The 
same authority on the district level was exercised by 

three delegates each club was privileged to send to the Annual 
Convention of its district, which was held within 

the period of August 1 to October 15 and to which a 
representative of Kiwanis International was assigned. 
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IWANIS INTERNATIONAL is organized as a 
democratic institution devoted to com- 
munity service, wherein all administrative au- 
thority and full responsibility for progress or 
failure is derived from, and invested in, the 
individual member and the club to which he 
belongs. How the organization operates and its 
dependence on each member and club is the T 
subject of this chart. It starts with the com- | 
munities, 3525 strong throughout the North 
American continent and Hawaii, in which 
Kiwanis clubs are located, and. from which | 
localities a combined membership of 213,500 ‘ 
business and professional men are drawn. 
From that beginning the Kiwanis cycle for 
the 1952-53 administrative year is developed 
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Immediately on taking office on August 1, 
President Walter J. L. Ray appointed 

the international Committees for 1953. These 
committees then developed their respective 
monographs, which were reviewed 

and adopted by the new Board, which also 

met to establish organization conference dates 
and lay plans for the Internationa! Council 
Meeting. During this period, district 

conventions were being held, and as the 

district officers and board members 

were elected, they made plans for their 
administrations, which included the appointment 
of district committees, the adoption 

of district objectives and the establishment 

of district and divisional organization 

conference dates in accordance with the over- 
all schedule set by Kiwanis International, 
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— r 
oes Each governor-elect attended the International 


oe Council Meeting in Chicago, October 29 to 
November I, for an intensive training course in 
preparation for his administration to begin 
on January 1, 1953. He returned to his district 
and held an organization conference for the 
training of the lieutenant governors and 
committee chairmen of his district. In the 
meantime each club had held its annual meeting 
for the election of club officers. The 
lieutenant governors then returned to their 
respective divisions and conducted a training 
conference for their club presidents and 
secretaries-elect. During the period from 
December 1 to 13, each club president-elect held 
an organization conference for his fellow 
officers-elect and committee chairmen he had 
appointed. Thus the Kiwanis cycle, which 
began with the election of club delegates to the 
international convention in Seattle, 
Washington, June 15-19, 1952, was completed with 
the training of club officers and committee 
chairmen in the local community by 
the middle of December of that same year. 
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were presented by Trustee W. Don- 
ald Dubail; convention resolutions 
by Past Vice-President John E. 
Gorsuch, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Resolutions. 
Trustee H. Park Arnold talked 
about The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
Trustee R. Warren Graffam _ re- 
vealed plans for the forthcoming 
International convention. Gover- 
nors-elect pledged a total conven- 
tion attendance of 14,012. They also 
promised to build 169 clubs and 
secure 10,236 new members in 1953. 

Thomas Lewis Jones, chairman of 
the International Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education and _ Fellowship, 
discussed the organization flow 
chart that appears on pages 12 and 
13 of this issue 

Singing throughout the Council 
was led by Ralph W. Wright, chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Programs and Music. 

The Council ended with Interna- 
tional President Walter reminding 


the governors-elect that “1953. is 
your year.’ He called upon those 
present to make it the most fruitful 
one in Kiwanis history. THE END 
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Left to right are David B. Doner and Cecil 

L. Morris, respectively chairmen of the International 
Committees on New Club Building and 

Attendance and Membership. Right is R. Warren 
Graffam, International trustee and 

chairman of the Board Committee on Conventions. 
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| * 
1 
) These are the men who gathered 


in Chicago to plan for Kiwanis service and 


administration during 1953. The impact 


of the meeting is being felt in every club. 


FIRST ROW: Earl B. Smith, Trustee; James G. Gass, Trustee; 
Reed C. Culp, Trustee; Don. E. Engdahl, Trustee; George F. 
Hixson, Past President; Charles S. Donley, Past President; 
Donald B. Rice, Past President; Donald T. Forsythe, Treas- 
urer: Kenneth P. Greenaway, Vice-President; Walter J. L. 
Ray, President; Albert V. Zimmermann, Vice-President; 
Claude B. Hellmann, Immediate Past President; Ben Dean, 
Past President; Hamilton Holt, Past President; Charles W. 
Armstrong, Past President; Don H. Murdoch, Past President; 
Jackson A. Raney, Trustee; H. Park Arnold, Trustee; Ray- 
mond W. Robbins, Trustee; H. W. Driver, Trustee. 


SECOND ROW: Kenneth C. Lowe, Governor, West Virginia 
District; Charles H. G. Mann, Governor, Pacific-Northwest 
District; Harry H. Ross, Governor, Western Canada District; 
Carl A. Frey, Governor, Ohio District; Donald E. Mumford, 
Governor, New York District; Silas G. Johnson, Governor, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; Homer E. Anderson, 
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Governor, Montana District; W. Donald Dubail, Trustee; 
R. Warren Graffam, Trustee; O. E. Peterson, Secretary; W. T. 
Sullivan, Jr., Governor, Indiana District; Ralph C. Keyes, 
Governor, Michigan District; Wes. H. Bartlett, Governor, 
Nebraska-Iowa District; Fred Moore, Governor, Missouri- 
Arkansas District; William Cantor, Governor, New England 
District; Herbert F. Weldin, Governor, Capital District; 
Harley R. Langman, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; 
J. Whit King, Governor, Alabama District; Heber McDowell, 
Governor, Kansas District. 


THIRD ROW: E. W. Tucker, Chairman, Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work; David B. Doner, Chairman, Committee on 
New Club Building; Joseph W. Marshall, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Underprivileged Child; John E. Gorsuch, Chair- 
man, Committee on Resolutions; Kenneth L. May, Governor, 
Pennsylvania District; Albert E. Booth, Governor, Florida 
District; Lambdin Kay, Governor, Georgia District; Mel- 
bourne R. Osborne, Governor, Ontario-Quebec- Maritime 
District; Irvin C. Chapman, Governor, California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District; Lem M. Barlow, Governor, Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District; Remburt B. Burgess, 
Governor, Carolinas District; Ray Harper, Governor, Iliinois- 
Eastern Iowa District; States R. G. Finley, Governor, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District; Bailey G. Choate, Governor, 
Texas-Oklahoma District; Ernest D. Hunsaker, Governor, 
Utah-Idaho District; John W. Allnutt, Governor, Rocky 
Mountain District; J. Goodner Gill, Governor, New Jersey 
District; Merle H. Tucker, Governor, Southwest District; 
Robert F. Weber, Chairman, Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs—United States; Cecil L. Morris, Chairman, 
Committee on Attendance and Membership. 


FOURTH ROW: James E. Edmondson, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, General Office; Walter C. Goodykoontz, Secretary, 
Capital District; Robert H. Mitchell, Secretary, Georgia Dis- 
trict; Albert J. Brewerton, Secretary, Louisiana-Mississippi- 
West Tennessee District; Eugene Spencer, Secretary, Indiana 
District; J. F. Crockett, Secretary, Florida District; John E. 
Perry, Secretary, Southwest District; Curry W. Watson, 
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Secretary, Nebraska-Iowa District; Luman W. Holman, 
Chairman, Committee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims; Ralph W. Wright, Chairman, Committee on 
Programs and Music; D. Lawrence Buzbee, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Achievement Reports; Don J. Weddell, Chairman, 
Committee on Agriculture and Conservation; Henry T. 
Huband, Chairman, Committee on Key Clubs; John B. 
Casey, Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance; Lester 
C. Larson, Secretary, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; C. C. 
Calhoun, Secretary, Missouri-Arkansas District; Herbert W. 
Hennig, Secretary, Carolinas District; Frank O. Staiger, 
Secretary, Michigan District; Lawrence E. Dolan, Secretary, 
Rocky Mountain District; Harold C. Jones, Secretary, 
Pacific-Northwest District; Clifton B. Huff, Secretary, 
Kansas District; F. Emery Stevens, Secretary, New Jersey 
District. 


FIFTH ROW: Charles W. Keysor, Associate Editor, The Ki- 
wanis Magazine; E. Larry Tromley, Convention Manager, 
General Office; Warren Kimsey, Field Representative, Gen- 
eral Office; Walter Ingram, Manager of Special Services De- 
partment, General Office; Lawrence A. Hapgood, Director 
of Activities, General Office; Robert Bruce Crippen, Director 
of Art and Production, General Office; Frederick M. Barnes, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Administration and Field 
Service; Wade E. Forrester, Secretary, Texas-Oklahoma 
District; Silas S. Corthell, Secretary, Ohio District; Melvin 
I. Crumrine, Secretary, Pennsylvania District; C. Graham 
Carson, Secretary, Alabama District; Joseph Behling, Sec- 
retary, Utan-Idaho District; Fred S. Kistemann, Secretary, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District; Alfred G. Savage, Sec- 
retary, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Charles F. Rand, 
Secretary, New York District; W. Craigen Thom, Secretary, 
Minnesota-Dakotas District; Laurie Seward, Advertising 
Manager, The Kiwanis Magazine; Ralph Winslow, Admini- 
strative Assistant, General Office; Thomas O. Barcus, Office 
Management, General Office; Robert R. LeFollette, Manager 
of Records Department, General Office; J. Frank McCabe, 
Director of Key Club Department, General Office; Munro 
Gerrie, Manager of Club Service Department, General Office. 











No longer regarded as playthings for daredevils, small airplanes are 


proving tremendously useful to farmers and executives. 


Private 


ying comes 


of age 


EMEMBER Whe! ivve Diane 
vert supposed to darken the 


‘ ot the 
1) ne puli¢ eli ( rnry t Ss cars 
4 ] *) 

ind a impie to own and operate 
(once p opnet tf aviatior told us 

, > 
these drean ild come true. But 

9 ' ' 
ve they? Has private flying, aft 


lived up to its early promis« 
Let’s look at a few facts: 1) In 
1938 the re were about 10,000 } 
ht planes in operation. 2) In 1946 
35,000. That was the 


wostwar period when private flying 


| answer? Does 
that mean the light plane is on the 
vav out? Not by a long shot. It’s 
future isn’t all dark—in fact better 
coming. Cer- 
} Owners and 
Pilots Association thinks so. And 
AOPA should know. because it’s 
ss to keep up with pri- 


rs 


private flying 
fallen so far short of those forme) 


high-sounding goals‘ 


The mistake the early enthusiasts 
made was to think of an airplane as 


a plaything. That’s what got us off 
foot right after the 


war. It’s fun to fly. but fun isn’t 


on the wrong 


enough. Flving can and should be 
1 means to a usefu practical end 
Private p 


form a valuable service But we 


} 
anes can and should per- 


began by thinking of them as play- 
things 

The postwar private flying boom 
sprang up almost overnight. Sud- 
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Nr he . 


t " ve | tnat 


ie@niy { ef ea (nat ‘verypopoay 
vVanted to fly ana people jumped at 
the cnance to own ;% Diane, nevel 


stopping to wonder why. The thrill 
of flying seemed reason enough 

What's more everybody had 
money, and thousands of GI's joined 
civilians in a stampede for the wild 


blue yonder. In 1946, production of 


light planes was roaring full-blast 
Planes were — sellin like nylon 
stockings. You could buy them it 
department stores, like Chicago’s 


Marshall Field’s, Newark 
ger’s and Macy’s or Wanamaker’s it 
New York. During °45 and ‘46 
Mac \ 's alone sold nearly 1500 
planes Some 11eSs were made by 
te lephone 

There’s a salesman at Macy’s wh 
remembers a lot of stories about 
these times. He likes to tell this one 
especially 

Once a young ex-GlI, wanderings 


, 
into the store, stood spellbound in 


front of an Ercoupe, the ship Macy’s 
was featuring. The Ercoupe was an 
eye-filling sight. the centerpiece of 
the fifth floor. With the sheen of its 
body and the spread of its wings the 
plane defied you to look at anything 
else. 

“Like to try it?” this salesman 
asked. “You get five hours of fre 
dual instruction. After that, you 


" ry 


should be ready to solo 
The young vet had always wanted 
to fly. Reaching 


over the edge of a shiny wing 


out. he ran a hand 


Ercoupes at Macy’s were selling 
for $3150. one-third down and the 


7 1 
Newly 


discharged war veterans, had money 


balance in twelve months 


By SAMUEL STANLEY 


to burn ana tnis young man was 
iding high. So he plunked down 
payment and started away, his 


; 
things i this store not only ur- 
planes 
jae . 
[The young vet stopped as if he 


had stubbed a toe 
‘ ‘ ] ] ] ] 
Good thing you reminded m«¢e 
: oF ; 
e said with a snap of his fingers 


‘ 1) 
I really came in here to buy a nev 


Fantastic? Like something out of 
books? That I'll grant 
you, but it’s still a true story. What's 


more, it shows you the 


the comic 


headlong 
vay people were buying airplanes 

about that time 
Department 


stores weren't the 


only sources of supply. Purchasers 
could order direct from the manu- 
facturer. Even’ the 


helped swell the rush. for after the 


government 


war there were more surplus air- 
planes than hairs in Uncle Sam’s 
beard. Many of these craft were 
{fered for as low as $500, and dur- 
ng 1946 some 16.000—mostly of the 
light or “grasshopper” class—went 


over the government bargain coun- 


That boom got still another pow- 
il assist from the GI Bill of 
Rights. Under this law veterans by 
the thousands received free flight 
training. The result: The total pri- 
vate flying time for 1947 rose to 
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16,000,000 hours—six times greater 
than in 1939. The birds themselves 
could scarcely have flown more. 
This was the stuff of dreams; a mad 
moment of bubblelike growth. 

Then something went wrong. The 
skies cleared, and by 1948 little was 
left of that sudden wave of enthusi- 
asm for private flying. 

Why the sudden change? Because 
from the very beginning the enthu- 
siasm for private flying was misdi- 
rected. Being a_ pilot, the tub- 
thumpers cried, was a thrilling sport 
—a sure-fire way of making your- 
self the envy of your friends. 
(“Look me over, I’m a_ pilot.”) 
Convenience was also a_ major 
theme: For the private flyer, any 
week-end pleasure jaunt was sup- 
posed to be a lead-pipe cinch. With 
his magic carpet, no holiday spot 
was out of reach. 

Many amateur fliers who bought 
planes with the idea that they were 
playthings soon learned otherwise. 
Cost of storage, maintenance, insur- 
ance, et cetera, mounted faster than 
many of the new pilots had antici- 
pated or could afford. Airport facili- 
ties limited the fliers’ freedom to flit 
from place to place. And the danger 
of the new sport became alarmingly 
apparent as the postwar private 
flying boom mushroomed. 

Naturally, people who flew for fun 
were sometimes reckless. Not only 
that, some airmen who should have 
known better forgot a few of the 
important fundamentals. For  in- 
stance, many airport operators, 
urged by the pilots themselves, 
began lighting up their fields for 
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night flying. This led to unfortunate 
results. Flying a single-engine plane 
after dark means added risk, even 
for a pilot with instrument rating. 
Supposing that engine quits? You 
and the airplane will have to come 
down, but if you try to feel your 
way you may end up playing a harp. 
Well, that’s just what happened on 
too, too many occasions. Those sur- 
plus craft weren’t always in A-1 
shape and engines sometimes failed. 
The files of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration contain many refer- 
ences to disasters of this kind. 

About 1945 an airminded public 
was clamoring for fewer restrictions 
on flight, and standards for private 
pilot’s rating were lowered. Before 
the war, anyone trying for a private 
license had to pass tests in mete- 
orology and navigation, two subjects 
that a pilot should know something 
about. After 1945, though, these tests 
were dropped. 

The antics of some _ ex-service 
pilots helped lengthen the toll of 
accidents. Many of these hot-shot 
flyboys were loaded with money and 
spent lots of it on light planes. 
What’s more they still itched for 
excitement. Planes were plentiful 
and licenses easy to get, so these 
boys could taper off from combat by 
whatever stages they chose. 

Generally the process was short. 
They jumped into the cockpit, took 
off and then went rearing and 
plunging through the clouds the way 
they had once fought Zeros and 
Messerschmidts. Often the light 
private craft couldn’t stand the 
strain, and so the accident rate piled 








Tilustrated by Howard Muelle 
up by these flyboys exceeded the 
rate for military flying. 

Soon this spectacular accident 
rate began turning the popular en- 
thusiasm for flying into distrust. By 
1948 the boom was over. The golden 
era of the personal plane seemed to 
have died at birth. 

From these _ early 
ments, one great truth became ob- 
vious: Private airplanes must serve 
a serious purpose, such as business 
or agriculture, in which an owner 
makes frequent trips of 200 miles 
and over. This means using a private 
plane at least 300 hours a year. 
Otherwise ownership may be un- 
profitable. This fact was proved 
back in 1946 when the average uti- 
lization was only sixty-three hours 


disappoint- 


per private plane. 

Now then, what about those 
serious purposes that a light plane 
can and should serve? Just what can 
it actually do, anyway? 

Well, in the first place, it can do 
plenty. More and more businessmen 
and farmers are finding this out 
every day. These private fliers are 
not mere pleasure seekers. They 
have proved that the personal plane 
can be the means to a useful, worth- 
while end. And so these two groups 
of owners have pointed the way to 
a rebirth of private flying. 

Farmers and ranchers use a light 
plane for fence patrolling, carrying 
food, crop dusting, the locating and 
counting of livestock and other farm 
jobs. Planes are also useful for gen- 
eral transportation to and from iso- 
lated spots. Sometimes rural airmen 

(see PRIVATE FLYING page 44) 
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It’s easy to borrow money i 


By their carelessness, many businessmen complicate 


| Colorado town of 4500. “I see 


one of my customers in the lobby. I 


Ve you excuse me a minute,” 
said the bank cashier in a 
smal 


think he wants to borrow some 
money 

He left me at his desk, picked up 
a pad of notes and got up to greet 
his customer. I could not help over- 
hearing the “Good 


Fred,” said the banker. 


conversation. 
morning 
‘From the smile on your face, I 
imagine you want to borrow some 
money.” 

“That’s right. I've just received 
three carloads of lumber and I can 
make between $200 and $300 by dis- 


counting the invoice. I need $9000 
in addition to what I’ve got in my 
account so I can pay the invoice in 
full at once 

As he was talking, the banker 
signed the note. “That’s fine,” said 


the banke: You can draw the full 


amount against your account at 
once.” 

Then the banker handed the note 
to a telle 

“If you could lend money as fast 
as that all day long you'd soon have 
a bank of twice your size,” I re- 
marked when the banker returned 
to his desk 

“Yes, that’s right,” he said. “I am 
working toward that end. You see, 


this customer keeps me 


informed 
about his business so that he can 
borrow money any time by simply 
signing a note, as he did this morn- 
ing. Iam trying to educate my other 
customers to do as this businessman 
does.” 

During the course of our conver- 
sation I learned of the educational 
program this bank cashier was 
carrying out with his businessmen- 
customers. He was promoting pro- 
cedures which will help any busi- 
nessman develop a bank credit rat- 
ing for quick transactions 

The Colorado banker urges his 
businessmen-customers to: 
> Visit with the loan officer fre- 
quently. 
> Develop a good checking account 


the process of getting bank loans. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 
Vonthl) 


For 24 years, Editor ot Bankers 


and make sure that it is always in 
order. 

>» Give the loan officer regular state- 
ments containing all balance sheet 


items 

>» Ask the bank officer for advice on 
business operation from time _ to 
time 

>» Ask the loan officer to help evalu- 
ate various types ol security occa- 


sionally 
> Borrow money from the bank as 
often as it can be used to good ad- 
vantage 

On another occasion, I asked the 
president of a bank in Utah this 
question: “About how long does it 
take to arrange a loan for one of 
your businessmen-customers?” 

“Too darn long,” was his prompt 
answer. “Businessmen don’t borrow 
often and so most of them don’t 
bother to tell me 
their business until they want a 


anything about 


loan. If they would only drop in and 
visit with me now and then, I could 
keep in touch with their activities 
This would avoid the tedious task of 
gathering information before a loan 
is made.” 

Judging from conversations with 
bankers in other states in the Union 
the problem described by the Utah 
banker seems to be universal 

On another occasion, I was visit- 
ing with Hal Vincent, president of 
a bank in a small town in Michigan 
He knows every one of the com- 
munity’s 3000 residents by their first 
names and he makes loans just 
about as fast as my friend in Colo- 
rado. I asked Vincent how he kept 
in touch with all of the business ac- 
tivities of his customers, and he re- 
plied: “I spend very little time in 
my private office. I sit out here at 
the rail almost all day long so I can 
see everyone who comes in. I en- 
courage my businessmen friends to 
stop and talk. By asking questions, 
I get most of them into the habit of 


volunteering information about their 
businesses. This is the sort of thing 
we bankers like to learn about from 
our businessmen-customers”: 

1) The introduction of a new line 
of goods and the reasons for adding 
it to the businessman’s inventory. 
Bankers also like to know his esti- 
mate of the demands for these new 
goods. 

2) An improved bookkeeping sys- 
tem which enables the owner to 
keep in closer touch with all the 
financial phases of his business. 

3) A reduction in accounts receiv- 
able resulting from an_ efficient 
follow-up system in making collec- 
t1ons. 

1) The addition of a new salesman. 
(This is often discussed before the 
person is actually hired in order to 
get Vincent’s estimate of the wisdom 
of hiring this person.) 

5) An increase in total sales as 


compared with previous months or 
previous years 

6) Additional profits made by dis- 
counting bills by paying cash. 

7) Plans for improving the store 
fronts with paint or remodeling 

8) Plans for redecorating store 
interiors 

9) The possibilities for developing 
business in nearby territory not 
formerly served. 

10) Plans for reducing operating 
expenses and thus lowering over- 
head 

11) Plans for tax reduction re- 
sulting from a proposed change in 
the business. 

12) Plans for borrowing to take 
advantage of reduced costs when 
quantities of goods are purchased. 

13) Plans for borrowing to take 
advantage of liberal cash discounts. 

14) Plans for increasing capital to 
make expansion possible. 

I asked the president of a bank in 
a town of 4000 in Texas what he 
considered to be a “good bank ac- 
count” for a businessman to main- 
tain so he can be in a position to 
borrow on short notice. The reply 
(see EASY TO BORROW MONEY page 46) 
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Cottontails are so plentiful around Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin that sportsmen get them 


with slingshots, boomerangs and nets. 


By MEL ELLIS 


R assrrs outnumber the people in 
and around Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The reason is that hunting with fire- 
arms is prohibited. Thus protected. 
the cottontail population has multi- 
plied almost undisturbed, until 
parks, gardens and hedgerows are 
swarming with rabbits. 

Up until World War II Milwaukee 
youngsters used to kill them with 
slingshots during the two-month 
hunting season. But the war-in- 
spired meat shortage, plus the grow- 
ing number of protests from garden- 
ers whose crops were being de- 
stroyed by hordes of voracious cot- 
tontails, brought about a change. 
Adults joined the kids hunting rab- 
bits. and the season was opened 
year-round in Milwaukee County— 
with the provision that guns, steel 
traps or snares could not be used. 

The result was a sporting phe- 
nomenon probably unmatched in the 
United States. Armed with a strange 
assortment of weapons, Milwaukee 
hunters have gone afield to reduce 
the rabbit population. Fish landing 
nets, slingshots, throwing _ sticks, 
boomerangs and bows and arrows 
are the most popular devices. One 
ingenious Milwaukee — sportsman, 
using a fishing rod and reel, was 
reported casting a chunk of lead at 
fleeting rabbits! 

Conservation Warden Harvey 
Mau estimates that nearly 5000 
archers hunted in Milwaukee 
County’s vacant lots, parks and fields 
during the winter of 1951-52. One 
sportsman killed more than 100 rab- 
bits, fifty pheasants and twenty 
Hungarian partridge right in the 
shadow of Milwaukee’s skyscrapers. 
And countless youngsters get two or 
three cottontails on each hunting 
expedition. After a fresh snow, it is 
no trick to collect the limit of three 
bunnies in thirty minutes. Many 
hunters go out to get a single rabbit 
for their tables. Often they are suc- 
cessful before going more than a few 
blocks from home. 

The most popular method of hunt- 
ing is tracking rabbits to their nests 
and then shooting them with an ar- 
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wv. Tabbul 
hunters’ 
paradise 


row or slingshot pellet, or pouncing 
on them with fish landing nets. Some 
sportsmen have become adept at the 
art of hurling old-time throwing 
sticks, which twirl in a deadly, ac- 
curate path to the target. When 
there is deep snow, hunting is com- 
paratively easy, since hunters, if 
young and strong enough, can ac- 
tually run down the cottontails. 

Some of the hunters use pointers 
for both cottontails and pheasants. 
The German short-haired pointer, 
a good utility dog, proved to be a 
better animal for this type of hunt- 
ing than his wider-ranging cousins, 
the English pointer and setter. The 
short-hair, a close-working, slow- 
going dog, holds birds and rabbits 
better, giving hunters a chance to 
get within range with primitive 
weapons. 

Though the use of pointing dogs 
and nets to capture game birds and 
animals is new to this generation of 
sportsmen, it is one of the oldest re- 
corded methods of taking game. In 
fourteenth century Spain, where the 
first pointing dogs were developed, 
a heavy setteriike dog was taught to 


ard Mueller 


crouch and lie still upon the ground 
in front of a covey of birds. Hunters 
then closed in and tossed a huge net 
over the covey. Later the pointing 
dog was trained to stand erect. But 
many pointers still crouch as did 
those early Spanish dogs. 

Hunters accustomed to gunning 
for cottontails soon discovered that 
hunting with nets requires a new set 
of skills. The stalk is the deciding 
factor, and to fill their game bags, 
Milwaukee’s twentieth century “In- 
dians’” must move along as silently 
as cats while on the fresh trail of a 
rabbit. Sportsmen have also learned 
to study the rabbits’ habits, since 
these change with the weather, sea- 
sons and even the time of day. And, 
Milwaukee’s hunters have had to 
learn to distinguish between an old, 
stale track and a fresh one that 
usually leads to a crouching cotton- 
tail. 

With the price of meat still rising 
and small game _ shooting areas 
diminishing, the sport of taking rab- 
bits and pheasants with primitive 
weapons may well become popular 
in other localities. THE END 
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Charles Solk, head of the 


nation’s largest business brokerage 


firm, is a practising apostle of 


free enterprise. He believes that a 


man should be his own boss. 


— YEARS AGO a European refu- 
gee—we'll call him Max—was 
wandering the streets of Chicago 
looking for a job. Someone suggested 
that he visit a businessman named 
Charlie Solk. Max did, the next day. 
With his threadbare suit freshly 
pressed, he sat before an oval desk 
telling his story to Solk with the 
help of an interpreter. Max was 
down to his last few dollars. He 
spoke no English, but he was willing 
to work hard. 

That was all Charlie Solk needed 
to know. Within an hour he taught 
Max four words, “One dollar” and 
“Thank you,” and put him to work 

as his own boss—selling neckties 
from door-to-door. A few weeks 
ago Max returned to Charlie Solk’s 
office. The immigrant was wearing 
a new suit and he had accumulated 
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He helps you 


go 





By R. A. LEWIS 


$5000 in savings from his door-to- 
door selling. He was looking for a 
business to buy and Charlie Solk 
obliged, as is his habit. 

Max might still be working at odd 
jobs were it not for his chance ac- 
quaintance with a man who firmly 
believes the key to happiness is con- 
tained in the formula “Be your own 
boss!” Charles C. Solk has spent 
most of his fifty-five years help- 
ing would-be bosses realize their 
dreams. Indeed, many a big and 
little business enterprise has sprung 
to life in his Chicago office, a veri- 
table fortress of free enterprise. 

Charlie Solk has always practiced 
exactly what he preaches. After 
working in humdrum jobs for six 


in business 


for yourself 


years, he bought into his first busi- 
ness at the age of nineteen. He has 
been his own boss ever since. Today 
he heads one of the fastest growing 
and certainly one of the most novel 
businesses in America—Charles Ford 
and Associates, an- international 
business brokerage service, devoted 
in large measure to helping people 
go into business for themselves. Last 
year the firm handled nearly a third 
of a billion dollars in business sales, 
but to Charlie Solk this booming 
enterprise is merely an extension of 
a hobby he has been pursuing, more 
for personal satisfaction than for 
profit, for a quarter century. 
Between 1925 and 1950 Solk was 
a partner in fifty-odd businesses 
which he helped other people launch. 
As he explains it, “My principal job 
was operating a fur business, but I 
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spent half my time as a sort of free- 
lance counselor and financial helper 
for people wanting to get into busi- 
ness.” Among other interests, he had 
his finger in an optical manufactur- 
retail 
hardware store, several gasoline sta- 


ing firm, a coal business, a 
tions, a tire repair shop, a men’s 
store, a bicycle shop and a paper 
box factory. 

“One 
today, 


thing I learned,’ he 
that 
wants to be his own boss. Few, how- 
ever, really have the courage to take 
the big step. I also learned that few 


says 


“was almost everyone 


people know how to buy a business 
or sell one either.” 

1950 that Solk, 
to dispose of one of his many 


It was in while 
trying 
sideline enterprises. hit on an idea 
that lead to his most successful busi- 
acquired a 
which 
prosperous years 


venture. He had 


ness 
binocular-making business 


after several was 


Unable 


to devote full time to rebuilding the 


beginning to lose money. 
business, he decided to sell out. But 


it was not easy selling a business 
that had been losing money. After 
unsuccessful 


six months of news- 


paper advertising, Solk tried a new 
approach: He advertised for a sales 
manager with $10,000 to invest in a 


business, a mechanic with $5000, an 


Thousands of small 
sell their properties. John Fichera, 
through Charles 
vice-president of 
indicate the 


his barbershop 
executive 
Markers on the 


Lambert, 
map 


businessmen are grateful to Solk for helping 
shown at the 
Ford and Associates. 
Solk’s 


location of 





accountant with $5000. In short order 
he sold his three new 
partners from different parts of the 
country. 

The night the deal was closed Solk 
lay awake thinking. 

“It seemed to me then,” he recalls, 
“that must be thousands of 
people having trouble selling their 
businesses. I found that most bank- 


business to 


there 


ruptcy sales were actually the result 
of people not knowing how to sell 
their And I decided that 
there economic need for a 
national stock exchange to sell busi- 
nesses anywhere in the country. I 


business. 
was an 


set out to establish one.” 

Thus Charles Ford and Associates 
was born in July 1950. It was hardly 
an immediate success, for in the first 
half year Charles Solk lost $63,000 
promoting his great idea. But in the 
following six months, Ford-serviced 
deals multiplying, 
and today Solk helps more people 
buy and sell than any 
other man in the world. He has 1100 
affiliated brokers scattered across 
the United States, Canada and Ha- 
waii, and when a business is offered 


business began 


businesses 


for sale anywhere on the continent, 
is promptly flashed 
throughout his brokerage network. 

In his files are 170,000 listings of 


its description 


them buy and 
Solk, is 
left, 
conducts a 


right with selling 
Below 
conference. 


Below right, 


organization, 


affiliated realtors. 


Solk talks with one of his few women brokers. Most of Solk’s representatives are 


successful businessmen living in small communities throughout the United States. 
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George E. 






































businesses for sale, ranging from a 
beauty shop in Southern California 
(asking price: $4000) to the entire 
town of Santa Claus, Indiana, avail- 
able at $300,000. When 
turns up with a business to sell, one 
of Charlie Solk’s 200 
rifles through a file of prospective 
buyers, each classified as to the type 
wants. Thus 
sold 


someone 
employees 
busi- 


nesses are within 
hours after they are placed on the 


of business he 
sometimes 


market. 

Charlie Solk’s greatest satisfaction 
still comes from talking with folks 
who have caught the be-your-own- 
boss bug. Like the seventy-six-year- 
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old widow who turned up with $1800 
A check of 


several phone calls, and 


to invest in a business 
the files, 
the widow became the owner of a 
hobby shop—an investment that has 
since proved a thoroughgoing suc- 
ces 

Probably the most frequent ques- 
Why don’t 


tor 


tion asked of Solk is 
more peopie go nto business 
themselves’ 


Certainly it’s hard to run a busi- 


ne in these days of high taxes and 
government controls,” Solk is likely 
lo answe! But the biggest deter- 
rent is really indecision. Ninety per 


cent of the people I talk to either 
don't know what business they want 
to enter ¢ what kind of enterprise 
they are best fitted to operate Then 
there are many who figure it takes 
too big an investment.” 

You can start a business with as 
little as fifty dollars, if you’re de- 
termined to work hard and if you 
ive the public more than your com- 
petitors Solk declares 

“Of course,” he adds, “it’s another 
matter if you are unfamiliar with 
a particular business. Many people 
have extremely promising ideas fo. 
businesses about which they know 
very little. Such people need ex- 
perienced partners.” 

To anyone about to buy a business, 
Solk’s chief warning is “Ee cau- 
tious.””’ He recalls the case of a re- 


tired schoolteacher who invested he: 





life savings in a $15,000 dress shop. 
Later she discovered that the $10,000 
worth of inventory she purchased 
was ninety per cent out-of-style 
scarcely worth ten cents on the 
dollar. 


Cuar.ie Sork stresses these simple 
rules for business buyers: 
> Before you buy, be sure you know 
what you’re buying. Learn all you 
can about the business and the com- 
munity in which it operates. How 
are local business conditions? Is 
qualified help available and at rea- 
sonable wages? Is it a growing com- 
munity? How tough is competition 
now’? Will it get tougher in the 
(Perhaps national com- 
petitor is planning a nearby branch.) 
> Obtain the assistance of a lawyer 
and an accountant. 
>If you pay 


hold a business while you investi- 


future? 


“earnest money to 


fate, be Sure tne contract vou 


specifically provides for a prelimi- 
nary audit, joint inventory -taking, 
full disclosure of the seller’s obliga- 
tions and a satisfactery division of 
taxes. A final sale 
tingent upon the facts being as repre- 
sented. 

> Before you get too excited ove! 
those big profits the business earned 
last year, ask for figures going back 
three or five years. These will show 
whether the business has grown 
steadily or whether it is apt to make 


buy or 
through 
customers. Thus transactions can be made quickly. 


money one year and lose it the next. 
» Don’t be hoodwinked by the fa- 
miliar expression, “good will,” for 
which many business owners ask 
an exorbitant price. You can really 
buy very little good will, for it is 
largely lost when one owner sells 
out. Good will is something you, 
the new owner, must build for your- 
self 
If you are thinking about selling, 
on the other hand, Solk advises these 

precautions: 
> In your own interest and that of 
your eventual buyer, keep your in- 
tentions to yourself. If others learn 
that you are selling out, you'll find 
your employees quitting for fear of 
You'll probably 
lly if you 


losing their jobs. 
lose customers, too especia 
sell goods which must be serviced. 
> Blind 


maintain secrecy, although any ad- 


advertisements help you 
vertising is likely to attract many 
curiosity seekers who will simply 
waste your time. Greater secrecy 
can usually be maintained by sell- 
ing through a third party, a lawyer 
or banker or business broker 
> If you deal through a broker, he 
is likely to ask a retainer fee of 
about one per cent of your asking 
price for the business. Some _ so- 
called business brokers, unfortu- 
nately, do little more than collect 
retainer fees. So check your broker's 
reputation beforehand with your 
chamber of commerce or Better 
Business Bureau. Determine exactly 
what he will do in return for your 
cash payment. Be especially wary of 
the broker who “guarantees” to sell 
vour business, for no competent 
broker promises a sale. 
> Put a fair price on your business, 
plus, of course, a reasonable upward 
cushion for honest bargaining. 
People are frightened by a “sacrifice 
price,” for it implies that a business 
is in trouble and must be sold 
quickly. 
> Most important, don’t hide facts 
If there are weaknesses in your busi- 
ness, admit it. Maybe your prospec- 
tive buyer can figure a solution for 
them, and anyway the weaknesses 
will be discovered sooner or later. 
Remember, your reputation is at 
stake when you make a sale 
Follow these rules, says Charlie 
Solk, king of the business brokers, 
and you'll be successful in buying 
or selling a small business. THE END 


As soon as a client notifies Solk that he wants to 


sell a business, Ford employees search 
a comprehensive listing of potential 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Each Kiwanian’s personal theme 

for starting the New Year: “‘We make 
4 

a living by what we get; we make a 


life by what we give.” 
2 ~ * 


As usual, my garage mechanic 
gave me his annual glamour girl 
calendar. And as usual, my missus 
won't even let me hang it in the 
basement. 


* * * 


Talent is having a good aim in 
life. Genius is pulling the trigger. 


* * * 


“Our home is about normal 
again,” says Kiwanian Fred Holmes, 
father of seven. “Vhe kids have 
swapped their gifts around until ev- 
erything fits somebody, The grand- 
kids have broken their more expen- 
sive and fragile toys. And Mom is 
over her pout because I spent more 
on her than she did on me.” 


* * * 


Don’t bother to tell me how 
wonderful you are. Demonstrate 
it. 

* * * 

Maybe Scotsmen prefer blondes 

because of the light overhead. 


* * * 


John Dupuy, Jr., bottler in the 
Pikesville, Kentucky club, took 
umbrage when I referred to soft 
drinks as “summer soda pop.” 

Okay, John, I know how you feel. 
I get a little huffy when some jerk 
refers to me as a writer instead of 
an author. 
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Don’t be afraid to climb. If 
you’re clean, the same fellows who 
have been cheering you on will still 
be steadying the ladder when you 
reach the top. 


* * * 


“There’s one good thing about 
living in the past,” grins J. C, Lin- 
coln, our club’s venerable oldster, 


“It’s much cheaper.” 


* * * 


A dollar won't do as much for 


me as it used to. But then, I won't 
do as much for a dollar as I used to. 


* * * 


If I overhear the high school set 
accurately this month, the fate of 
the world rests not so much in the 
strength and character of our 
young men, but in their accuracy at 
tossing a basketball through a hoop. 








My mother had to bake and fry all 


day over a wood stove to get the 
compliments that my wife gathers 
after thirty minutes of thawing 
things out. 


* * * 


I welcome January 1 with pecul- 
iar zest. For this is the year when 
the winners America voted for last 
November are going to start cor- 
recting all of the country’s ills. 


* * * 


“Mac” McPherson, our club’s be- 
loved Scotsman, had a very em- 
barrassing experience making up 
attendance in a strange hotel. He 
could have sworn that the sign on 
the door said “LADDIES.” 


What are you waiting on, young 
man? Tennyson finished his first 
volume of poems at age _ twenty. 
William Cullen Bryant wrote his 
“Thanatopsis” at seventeen. Milton 
wrote his best works at twenty-two. 
Burns was a brilliant writer at twelve, 


a poetic genius at sixteen. 


¢ *#. 2 2) Oe Fae 
QUOTE FOR 1953: 


There is no week nor day 
when tyranny may not enter 
upon this country, if the people 
lose their supreme confidence 
in themselves—and lose their 
roughness and spirit of defiance 
—tyranny may always enter— 
there is no charm, no bar against 
it—the only bar against it is a 
large, resolute breed of men. 


—Walt Whitman 
* * * * * * * * 


Obstacles are those _ terrifying 
things we see when we take our eyes 


off our goals. 
* * * 


Had a cultured fellow named 
Earl Klug at meeting Tuesday. He 
sang so powerfully and had such 
proud and noble bearing, we 
figured he must be some rich 
aristocrat from the East. Turns 
out he’s a rich butcher here in our 
home town, personally cutting 
meat eight hours daily. 

Well, that’s America for you. 


* * * 


“The man who has no principle,” 
says Elmer Lake, over in the West 
Virginia District, “is not likely to 


collect much interest.” 
* * * 


Among the wonder drugs of this 
decade, opines Banker Herb Leg- 
gett, is a magic cure-all known as 
public relations. “The PR formula 
is simple,” says he. “Either do 
what people like, or make them like 
what you do.” 


* * 


My Kiwanianne and |! have one 
reselution: to attend the big Kiwanis 
convention this June in New York 
City. As citizens in the weather-blest 
Southwest, we want to see how the 
other nine-tenths live. (Phoenix C, 
of C.: Please note that I’m starting 
the year right.) 














Thousands of communities are fighting to keep 





Old Man Winter from smothering streets and highways. Here 


herwimnner Cote snow removal 


Cities throughout Canada and the Northern part of the United States 
face the problem of clearing streets of snow and ice for several 
months of the year. Big municipalities such as Chicago can afford 


elaborate equipment like the snow-blower which is shown in action 





Another piece of snow-fighting equipment used in the Windy City is 
the conveyor below, which fills dump trucks quickly, enabling work- 
men to clear crucial intersections almost as fast as the snow falls. 
Smaller communities rely on plows and snow-melting compounds. 

















a DRIVING is fraught with hazards and 
discomforts for millions of US and Can- 
adian motorists. Glistening sheets of ice turn 
the highways into deathtraps. Traffic is slowed 
y sudden blizzards. And puffing, 
perspiring motorists spend countless man- 


which blocks their 


Ol stopped I 


hours shoveling snow 
driveways and garage doors. 

Another hazard, oddly enough, is the salt 
which state, city and county highway clear- 
ance crews sprinkle on roads and intersections 
to melt the ice. For salt and snow form a 
caustic, briny slush that corrodes bumpers, 


grills and the underside of autos. Nobody 
can say how much damage is done by salt 
every winter. But experts estimate that in 


Akron, Ohio alone, trucks, cars and busses 
suffer $250,000 worth of corrosion during each 
snow season. 

Akron began taking 
action to protect automobiles against this 
A chemical known as “Banox,” used 
during World War II to rust-proof steel car- 


Several years ago, 
menace 


tridges and shell containers, is mixed with 
ordinary rock salt. Banox dissolves and 
forms a microscopically thin film which pro- 
tects metal from the ravages of salt. Thus 
the best known commercial deicer can be used 
without danger. 

Economy is also a factor which makes this 
new snow-removal technique increasingly 
popular. A truckload of salt and inhibito1 
covers five times more street area than a 
truckload of cinders. This means that muni- 
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cipal vehicles can be used more efficiently, 
important consideration in these days 
zooming costs and tight budgets. 

One town kept comparative records to de- 
termine which deicing method was the cheap- 
est. Officials discovered that it cost $10.80 to 
distribute a mixture of cinders and salt over 
one mile of road. Salt and rust inhibitor cost 
$5.93 for the same amount of road coverage. 

Cinder-spreading involves hidden costs that 
don’t appear until the snow melts. For cind 
into and catch basins, which 
be cleaned by city em- 


an 
of 


ers 
sewers 
result, 


wash 
must, 
ployees. 

Salt and Banox were put to unexpected use 
in one small community. 

“We sprinkled the leftover chemicals 
places where ragweed grows,” reported a city 
official. “Spring rains dissolved the salt and 
inhibitor and they soaked the 
killing the weeds.” 

Thus the cheers of were 
joined by a chorus of loud huzzahs from hay 
rHE END 


as a 


on 


into ground, 


local motorists 


fever sufferers. 


Top left, rust inhibitor is mixed with salt while 
deicing trucks are being loaded. Some salt-spreading 
machines have automatic dispensers for adding the 
protective chemical. Above, workers in Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania adjust the flow of deicing salt. The Banox 


technique was developed jointly by the City of Akron 
and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. Research 
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This chagrined motorist has just discovered the effects of salt 


on the fenders of his car. Many communities have followed Akron’s 


up- 


example and are protecting citizens against this sort of damage by 
One 
impairing 


100 


effectiveness. 


part of Banox to 


salt’s 


corrosive action. 
this without 


neutralizing the salt’s 


parts of salt will do 






















yy 


removal techniques continues. Top right, 
street crews spread salt and Banox during a snow storm 
Manually operated 
compound to 
stretches of road which require special treatment. Above, 


on new snow 
levers per- 


short 


Maryland. 
of the 


in Baltimore, 
mit application deicing 
this 
Banox 


Oil City, 
distributed. 


in 
were 


quickly from street 


after 


melted 
Pennsylvania 


snow 


salt and 


vt 








Here is a true story of 


what happened when a man befriended 


a boy in trouble. 


I was 

GO) 
leen-age 
hoodlum 


ANONYMOUS 


WAS just another teen-age hood- 
] lum like so many other tough 
kids who are that way because they 
weren't brought up any better. The 
government sticks us in jail, scolds 
our parents and gives us some 
money, but that doesn’t help very 
much. I know from experience that 
kindness, patience and trust are the 
things which help kids who get in 
trouble. Like the kind, patient and 
trusting druggist who. ... But let me 
tell my story as it happened. 

I was fifteen years old the first 
time My parents were poor 
and couldn't buy much. So I envied 
other kids who buy 
comic books, nice clothes and so on. 
Harry and Johnny, the kids I loafed 
with, got tired of just sitting around, 
and we decided to do something 
exciting. We decided to have some 
fun and get things we wanted. 

We were sitting on the Main 
Street bridge one night when 
Johnny said, “Hey, fellows, they got 
some keen new comic books in the 
drugstore.” 

“Lot of good that does us,” I 
grumbled. “I’ve only got a nickel on 
me.” 

“I got a plan,” said Johnny. “Let’s 
take ‘em—careful like.” 

We were all quiet for a minute as 
sach of us weighed his chance of 


I stole 


could sodas, 
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getting away without being caught. 

“It’s pretty darned risky,” Harry 
said. 

“Not if we work it right,’ Johnny 
sneered. “Here’s what we’ll do... .” 

Harry and I were plenty scared, 
but we decided to try it. We ambled 
down to the drugstore and stood in 
front of the magazine racks where 
the comic books were. 

I walked to the soda fountain and 
ordered a coke. Johnny stayed in 
front of the comic books. Harry was 
beside Johnny hiding him from the 
clerk’s view. The druggist was in 
the back room. 

I told some good stories to the 
clerk (whom I knew pretty well) and 
I kept him from noticing that my 
pals were stuffing comic books 
under their shirts. Finally, after 
what seemed a long time, Johnny 
and Harry walked out. I stayed a 
minute or so longer, finished my 
coke and then went out, too. 

In an alley Johnny distributed the 
comic books. 

“It was a lot easier than I figured,” 
Harry said. 

“From now on we're going to get 
what we want,” Johnny declared. 

And from that time on we did. 
Using the same plan we stole cig- 
arettes from grocery stores, candy 
and funny books from drugstores 


from the 


of trinkets 
dime store. Stealing made us feel 
like tough guys. We were putting 
something over on the rich business- 
men, we thought. 

“Now we need some real money!”’ 


and all sorts 


Johnny said one day. “The pennies 
we get from selling our stuff ain’t 
enough. I want some dough so I 
can take a girl out and have some 
real fun.” 


“But I don’t want to steal it,” I 
objected. 
“Then how you gonna get it?” 


Johnny growled. “My family don’t 
give me none and yours don't 
neither. My old man drinks what he 
makes. He even took thirty-five 
cents of mine yesterday.” 

“They wouldn’t care if I left 
home,” Harry admitted sadly. 

“Well,” I said, “We'll have to steal 
something we can sell for big 
money.” 

“I got it!’ Harry said. “Nobody 
watches the factory parking lot at 
night. We could swipe parts and 
tires and sell ’em to George—you 
know, the guy who runs the garage 
cross town.” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny. “That’s a 
keen idea!” 

That night we went to the parking 
lot. There were easily a hundred 

(see TEEN-AGE HOODLUM page 40) 
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IP CLEVELAND, OHIO, a group of male 
citizens became mothers for one 
short hour on the night of January 
16, 1952. This phenomenon took place 
during the “Mothers’ March on Polio 
Porch Light Campaign,” when 17,000 
women went from door to door 
through Cleveland and its suburbs 
collecting money for the March of 
Dimes. Some 5000 enthusiastic males 
joined the ladies in this whirlwind, 
sixty-minute fund-raising drive. In 
each lapel was a tag that 
proudly proclaimed: “Tonight I Am 
a Mother.” 

The result of 
lection drive was astounding: 


man’s 


this one-hour col- 
Cuya- 
hoga County exceeded the previous 
year’s March of Dimes total by more 
than $125,000. The 1951 drive lasted 


three weeks; the 1952 campaign, 


In just one hour 
22.000 
Cleveland, Ohioans 
collected 

$110.000 for the 


March of Dimes. 


The 


night men became 
mothers 


Porch lights along this quiet 
Lakewood, a 
suburb of Cleveland, indicate 
willingness to contribute 

to the March of Dimes. Inset, 
a volunteer and her escort 
collect funds for polio relief. 


street in 
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just sixty action-packed minutes! 

The idea for this concentrated 
fund-raising drive was born in the 
fertile mind of Edward Tulley, a 
retired grocer of Akron, Ohio. He 
proposed such a campaign in 1946 
but found no one willing to take a 
chance. Wausau, Wisconsin was the 
first community to try the idea, in 
1949, and Akron and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona followed suit the next year. All 
three campaigns were successful and 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis gave the blitzkrieg tech- 


nique a real test last year in 501 
communities, most of them towns 
and smaller cities. 

Cleveland’s one-hour drive was 


the first test in a big city, and it 
was quite a gamble. For Kiwanian 
Rudy Miller, the county March of 
Dimes chairman, announced that this 
sixty-minute would 
place on the opening day of the 
nationally scheduled March of Dimes 
and that no further contributions 
would be solicited. Other big cities 
conducted their two-hour 


canvass take 


one or 
“mothers’ marches” as a last-night 
windup to a two-week-long drive. 
But the Cleveland plan was strictly 
a one-shot proposition. 

At the March of Dimes headquar- 
ters in Cleveland’s Carter Hotel, the 
night of January 16 
alternating worry and jubilation for 
Rudy and his jittery staff. Crowds 


was one of 


By PAUL R. BARNES 





streamed in and out. Telephones 
jangled incessantly as the hour drew 
near. News photographers exploded 
flash bulbs at unexpected moments. 
And, through it all, Rudy and his 
crew wore fixed smiles that belied 
the terrible, unspoken 
“Suppose it’s a flop?” 
Then, at the stroke of eight o’clock, 
the end of the hour, there was a 
strained minute of silence. No phones 
rang. No photographer had the heart 
to explode another bulb. And nobody 


question: 


bothered to maintain those phony 
smiles of confidence. There was just 
an uneasy shuffling of papers 
feet, clearing of nervous throats and 
quick, hard puffs on cigarettes that 
did not satisfy. No national election 
headquarters had ever been more 
fraught with tenseness. 


and 


“If we make it, we’re heroes,” 
said Rudy, finally. “If we don’t, 
we're bums.” Then a phone rang. 


North Olmsted, population 6574, re- 
ported a collection of $2548.08, with 
































still more to be counted. This was a 


for North Olmsted’s total 


good omen 


the year before had been $1576.71. 
Then the phones began to ring in 
earnest, creating a welcome clamor 
that was not to cease until well past 


three o'clock the next morning. Re- 


t from. district after district 

oured in. . always with this 

dded note of cheer: “More to come 
t¢ 

The inte worke were jubi- 

t as the totals mounted. No group 

olf Clevelanders had felt more elated 


nee the fall of 1948 when the 


. ‘Ia 
India won its first World Series 

! twenty-eight vears 

'T} ‘ / u | { : 
Lhe good ne Kept on getting 
} } 
Hette ks reminder envelopes had 
, 
nm ieit vhere people were nol 
t home that fateful night, and 
e@E} late? those envelope: con- 
t I ne t contributions, were 
Hoodit the March of Dimes head- 
] te al tne urp Sint rate oO 
S1O00 a day 
Cu Count SIx1 I ut 
( t witnout musing am 
Ig) t cidents One pretty 
. ryt ’ lA yl wrax< ione 
eventeel! year-Old £1rl was assignet 
Ke collections along a dart 
nd lonely treet. Her mother aske 
th 7 i] wUXillar\ police to keep 
, , 

eve on the girl, and every time 
he “ ilked off a ne ighbo1 porch 


head 


shrubbery or out 


popped up 
from 


1 white-helmeted 
from. the 
behind a tree. The girl was more 
frightened by her overzealous pro- 
tector than she was of the darkness 
One 


, , 
lighted door and 


woman knocked on a porch- 


a huge, surly-look- 


ing man met her with a volley of 
verbal abuse before he slammed the 
in her face and returned to his 
i terrupted TV Visibly 


completed her rounds, 


doo! 
program 
shaken, she 
and, returning home, spied that same 
rough character standing on her own 


front porch. She cast frantic eyes 
about for help, but the man assured 
her he meant no harm 


after I slammed the door 
I went back to my TV 

and there was a polio kid in a wheel 
chair, with those braces on his legs 
slings. Lady, I’m so 
ashamed of myself 
his voice broke, 


And he 


“Lady 


In your face 


and his arms in 
that that 
“well, here’s ten bucks!” 
disappeared into the night. 
In one home in a very poor neigh- 
borhood, a man asked the collector 
if two nickels would be all right. She 
assured him that every cent would 
help. As she thanked him warmly 
and turned to go, he said, “Wait, 
lady, wait.” She stood with her hand 
on the door knob while he got out 


a piggy bank, smashed it and counted 
the family’s meage1 penny 
by penny. The man poured more 
than five dollars into her jar. 
Later that evening 
lector was offered a munificent thirty 


savings, 


the same col- 


cents by a millionaire! 
There 
] 


volunteer workers in 


Was an overabundance ol 


some areas, 


and in one location there was one 


collector to every three homes. But 


workers were scarce in other areas, 
and they took over double and triple 
territories with no complaint 

after the drive was ove! 


March of 


} } 
V orke} S who sala 


Fo days 
letters 
Dimes office fron 


poured Int the 


' : . ‘ 
they felt ridiculous at being thanked 


the price 


for a job which gave them 


less inner feeling that comes fron 
helping one’s fellow man 
- } 1 sé 
woman declared that the motnel 
ae aa : 
march” had been more fun than an) 


New Year’s part she’d eve at- 


tended. 


The WOrkKeée vert a varied 
Housewives and career women, teen- 
agers and octogenarians, rich an 

. } . 1 
poor. Men and women of every color, 

1 al | 
race and religion mixed together in 


beautiful harmony like vegetable 








soup,” as one woman put it after the 
porch-light campaign. 

Most volunteers, however, were 
people who had had personal ex- 
perience with polio. Some had polio 
victims in their Others 
learned firsthand dread 
effects of infantile paralysis from 
friends or neighbors. Many volun- 
teers were themselves polio victims 


families. 
about the 


some fully recovered, some crip- 
pled. In wheel chairs, on crutches or 
their 


heavy leg braces, these valiant souls 


canes, lumbering along on 


found open hearts and 


they slowly made their rounds. One 


purses as 


blind lady made collections with the 


aid of her seeing-eye dog, who car- 


ried a mason jal full of coins 
strapped to his neck. 
Behind the 


tion was Cleveland’s Polio Parents 


drive from its incep- 


] 


Club, an organization of mothers 
and fathers, some of whom wer 
themselves crippled from the dread 
disease. Theirs was the early work 


that fanned the flames of enthusiasm 


ion to spread throughout Cuya- 
hoga County 
Cleveland’s three 


radio and FM stations and 


newspapers 


{ 


rourteer 





The never-ending war against polio 






































































































three television networks backed the 
campaign vigorously. Local sponsors 
willingly gave up their time to this 
worthy cause, and the personal ap- 
pearance and appeals of polio vic- 
tims wrung the hearts of many 
Clevelanders. Little twelve-year-old 
Susan Armbrecht and eleven-year- 
old Paul Gelin, teen-agers Elizabeth 
Reid and Dennis Hoynes_ and 
twenty-three-year-old Elaine Hanke 
—in wheel chairs, on crutches and 
stretchers—brought home to Cleve- 
land citizens the need for fighting 
the scourge of polio. 

The porch-light campaign was an 
hour that Clevelanders will long 
remember with justifiable pride. 
During that sixty minutes, an un- 
known number of its citizens paused 
to give thanks that they and theirs 
had been mercifully spared. Prayers 
as well as money were given for 
those who had been struck down by 
infantile paralysis. THE END 


Rudy Miller, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Cleveland and chairman of the fund- 
raising drive, helps tally the figures after 
the last contribution had been received. 











Photos courtesy Cook County Chapter, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 





Left, Dr. Lloyd Kozloff is one of the re- 
search scientists working on polio in the 
laboratories of the University of Chicago. 
This experimentation is financed by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. Part of the funds raised in the Cleve- 
land “mothers’ march” defrays the cost of 
polio research projects such as_ this. 
Below, a victim of infantile paralysis gradu- 
ally regains use of her weakened muscles 
through occupational therapy. Right, a 
seven-year-old polio patient takes the first 
step on the painful road to recovery. 
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Kiwanis and the 


By FRED HAWES 


pending before the siving t was pointed out, for ex-_ still eat. And to do so June had to 
Club of Regina, Sas- ample, that there are probably count her pennies closely. One 
wan one day in 1948 was more 150,000 aspiring young singers in summer she earned $35 a week 
little out of the ordinary. Canada—of which only a mere serving soup at the Canadian Na- 
the club reach into its treas- handful would ever reach stardom. tional Exhibition while humming 
help a young girl pursue he Could tegina’s singing prodigy opera arias for music-loving cus- 
f becoming a singing star? seriously hope to accomplish what tomers. Finally, in 1950, came her 
whose future hung in the hundreds of thousands of others big opportunity to gain national rec- 
as no stranger to Regina would certainly fail to attain? ognition 

vanians A cobbler’s daughter. Somehow the Kiwanians fe Many an aspiring Canadian artist 
Kowalchuk had entertained’ girl could make the grade. Thei dreams of winning the Canadian 
lub several times during the favorable vote, perhaps as much as_ Broadcasting Company’s’ French 
At fourteen she had anything else. was the big turning- network singing competition—“Nos 
the Regina Symphony point in the fascinating career of the Futures Etoiles.” Against a large 
ater she had won a_ cobbler’s talented daughter. Fron and talented field, June Kowalchuk 
; of musical festival contests in that fateful day on, things began carried off the first prize in that con- 
Western province, and in her happening at a breath-taking pace test early in 1950, winning $1000 
locality she had earned a repu- for June Kowalchuk. cash and a twenty-eight-week con- 
ry gifted singer. With Kiwanis underwriting her cert contract on the French network 

in fact, Regina Ki- traveling expenses, she headed east- (see COBBLER’'S DAUGHTER page 39) 

helped the girl. Just ward. She worked part-time in a 


the war the club had joined Toronto department store to help . oe 
: Above, June Kowalchuk visits 


with O. A. Fitz and O. M. Paulson, 

members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Regina which helped her become a 
whether the club should help the where hundreds of hopeful young- singing star. Below June tells 


with a local radio station in sending pay expenses, but most of her wak- 
her to a summer opera school in _ ing hours were spent in the vast, red- 


Winnipeg. Now the question was brick conservatory on College Street 


young singer attend the great Royal  sters pursue grand dreams—and a her father about her performance 

Conservatory of Music in Toronto, few actually capture them. Within in Toronto’s Massey Hall, right. 
where she had been promised a half a year the girl’s progress had so 
scholarship on the basis of her local impressed the conservatory scholar- 
ship board that it offered her a full 
It was an appealing idea—a Ki-_ scholarship in its opera school, 
wanis club helping its own protégé which June entered in the fall of 

climb the ladder of artistic success. 1949 

were conscientious mis- Even with a scholarship, one must 


Kiwanians in Regina, Saskatchewan 
helped one of Canada’s most promising 
young musicians climb the ladder 


of artistic success. 


June’s unswerving will to achieve 
stardom has justified the 

faith which Regina Kiwanians 
placed in their attractive protege. 









m cobbler’s daughter 




















Throughout the United States Service club members worked 


as never before to attract citizens to the polls on 


"Kiwanis gets out the vote 


A" rHOUSANDS of polling places 
fA across the nation, American 
voters wrote their own declaration 
of independence on November 4. Un- 
intimidated by pollsters, pundits or 
organized influence, more than 60,- 
000,000 citizens cast their votes for 
local, state and federal offices. Not 
for a long, long time had America 
exercised its franchise so enthusiasti- 
cally 

Behind this great demonstration of 
good citizenship lies an_ inspiring 
story of civic service rendered by 
fifty-one nonpartisan organizations. 
Working through the American 
Heritage Foundation, these groups 


helped fellow citizens register, learn 
the paramount issues and, most im- 
portant, cast their ballots on Elec- 
tion Day. 

“Kiwanis International made an 
outstanding contribution in _ this 
great effort,” reports Clyde M. Van- 
denburg, executive director of the 
foundation. 

An estimated 1650 ¢ abs partici- 
pated in this great civic effort. For 
the most part, Kiwanis get-out-the- 
vote activities were based upon the 
Ballot Battalion program. 

Nonpartisanship was the keynote 
as countless Kiwanis clubs merged 
their identity with other organiza- 


Sixty-one community organizations were 
represented at this Ballot Battalion meeting 
conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 

North 
planned ways to get out the vote. 


Baltimore, Maryland. The assembly 


tions for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing greater good through greater 
numbers. These local “Ballot Bat- 
talions” were aided by promotional 
materials which Kiwanis Interna- 
tional made available. Well over 
1,300,000 stickers were distributed, 
together with about 500,000 tags 
bearing the legend “I Voted Today, 
Did You?” and lesser quantities of 
bumper strips, billboards, posters, 
window streamers and recordings. 

These statistics only indicate the 
approximate dimensions of this great 
public affairs program. The real 
story lies in the countless activities 
of Ballot Battalion groups. 

The nineteen-organization Ballot 
Battalion in Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey played a large part in getting out 
eighty-nine per cent of the commu- 
nity’s eligible voters. Like many 
other groups, the Moorestown Ballot 
Battalion provided baby sitters so 
that mothers could vote. and also 
arranged transportation to carry 
would-be stay-at-homes to the polls. 

Ingenious Ballot Battalion work- 
ers in Princeton, Indiana loaded 25,- 
000 get-out-and-vote leaflets aboard 
airplanes and bombarded twelve 
communities with citizenship re- 
minders. 

The “man who forgot to vote” was 
burned in effigy after a huge parade 
organized by the Ballot Battalion in 
Netcong-Stanhope, New Jersey. 

And in Rochester, New York, 
bells and whistles reminded citizens 
to do their duty on Election Day. The 
project was widely heralded as “Op- 
eration Alarm Clock.” A zeppelin 
trailing lighted streamers circled 
over Tulsa, Oklahoma at the behest 
of the Ballot Battalion there. Ampli- 
fiers aboard the airship boomed out 
get-out-and-vote inter- 
spersed with music. 

The Ballot Battalion in Detroit, 
Michigan challenged all cities with 
American League baseball teams 
(excepting Washington, D.C., which 
does not vote) to join a “Ballot Bat- 
talion League.” Spirited competition 
developed to see which city could get 
the largest percentage of voters to 
cast their ballots. Los Angeles was 
the winner with nearly sixty-eight 
per cent. The runners-up were St. 
Louis, Detroit, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia, in that 

(see GET OUT THE VOTE page 42) 
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KINGSTON, ONTARIO is setting up a fisherman’s guide 
committee to help tourists learn about angling 
around Kingston, one of Canada’s finest fishing 
spots. Kiwanians especially are invited to write the 
Kingston club for information about types of fishing, 
availability of guides and accommodations. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY sold eight truckloads of 
furniture, clothing and household goods for the 
benefit of a Negro community house. More than 
$720 was given to this institution. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO gave fifty dollars’ worth of clothing 
to the children of a man who is confined in a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. 

MIRACLE MILE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA and other 
Kiwanis clubs in Los Angeles County helped the 
American Cancer Society conduct a survey on 
smoking habits among men ages fifty to sixty-nine. 
Each Kiwanian volunteered to fill out a form dis- 
tributed by ACS. Most of the 2400 Kiwanians in Los 
Angeles County have cooperated, reports Edwin W. 
Halvorson, immediate past president of the Miracle 
Mile club. 

Data furnished by the Kiwanis clubs will help the 
experts investigate the correlation between smoking 
and lung cancer. More than 200,000 men throughout 
the United States are taking part in the investiga- 


tion. 

NORTH TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK led a Community 
Chest drive to collect money in four neighboring 
villages. 


$ 


CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN financed thirty months 
of medical treatment for a six-year-old cerebral 
palsy victim. As a result of the club’s contribution, 
the youngster has begun attending public schools. 
Central Detroit Kiwanians have watched and hoped 
while the boy changed from a helpless invalid into 
a self-sufficient youngster. During the last five years 
this club has helped several children with similar 
afflictions. 

EL SERENO, CALIFORNIA sponsored a Bar-B-Q at a 
tuberculosis sanatorium for underprivileged girls. 
This is the fourth such outing put on by El Sereno 
Kiwanians and their wives. The club also provided 
a magician, singer, storyteller and accordion player 
to amuse the invalid youngsters. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS $2500 for 
youth service by sponsoring an auction. The money 


raised 


will provide camping equipment for Girl Scouts, 
first aid kits for Boy Scouts, hospital beds for polio 
sufferers, a picnic for local children and support 
for fourteen Little League teams. 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA staged a party for physically 
handicapped children. The club provided entertain- 
ment and refreshments. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA gives travel kits to 
local residents who enter the armed forces. The 
club also invites them to attend Kiwanis meetings. 

LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA bought a $200 registered calf 
for the local chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America. 





Lloyd A. Peterson, past lieutenant governor and past president of the Albert Lea, Minnesota club, moderates a youth forum 


radio broadcast on which youngsters discuss family problems. 


The programs deal with subjects such as “How to Get Along 


With Your Parents.” Right, blind Boy Scouts practice operating dial telephones. The Kiwanis Club of Garfield Park, Chicago, 
which sponsors a troop for blind Scouts, arranged for the instruction to be given at a special meeting. The boys responded eagerly. 
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PALATKA, FLORIDA helped the local Parent-Teachers 
Association raise money at a children’s carnival, 
The club provided six ponies and laid out three 
riding rings. People paid a total of $81 to ride the 
Kiwanis ponies. The money will be used by the 
PTA to buy lunches for needy children. 

WHEATON, MARYLAND arranged a testimonial banquet 
for State Governor Theodore McKeldin, a Baltimore 
Kiwanian. He visited Wheaton to dedicate a new 
superhighway. 

NORWOOD, NEW YORK put up signs near local churches 
giving directions to each place of worship and list- 
ing the time of Sunday services. The signs are 
painted with luminous lettering which is visible at 
night. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT built an eye-catching float to em- 
phasize the importance of civil defense. It was dis- 
played in a parade. The float dramatized the need 
for participating in civil defense units, buying 
bonds, donating blood and joining the armed forces. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY took 115 handicapped children 
to a circus. 





Peter Lombard, immediate past president of the Silver Springs, 
Maryland club, presents a scrapbook and pair of slippers to a 
young invalid. Looking on are two ladies who make these 
gifts and turn them over to the Kiwanis club for distribution. 


MONTICELLO, KENTUCKY sponsored the appearance 
of Oliver Vickery, a travel lecturer who presented 
movies about Russia. The crowd of 1491 was the 
largest single group of paid admissions ever to as- 
semble in Monticello. Proceeds will be used by the 
Kiwanis club for underprivileged child work. 

BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN sponsored a farmers’ night 
that was attended by more than 400 people. It was 
the twentieth and largest such annual affair which 
the club has sponsored. 





Members of the Marquette, Michigan club serve refreshments 
to nuns and children from an orphanage. Athletic events 
and good food made the outing a real treat for the guests. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA entertained nine champion 
athletes, mostly tennis stars. The club gave each 
guest a trophy. 

CASTLEGAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA published a twelve- 
page “historical review” about Castlegar and the 
surrounding area. 

“Our intention in arranging this publication,” 
said the Kiwanis editors, “has been to preserve 
some of the colorful past out of which has grown 
the bountiful present. 

The publication contained old pictures and many 
testimonial advertisements. Editorial contents in- 
cluded: pioneer citizens’ comments on the early 
days; a recount of the development of schools and 
the growth of transport facilities; a calendar giving 
the highlights of business development in Castlegar 
since 1910; a report on the area’s important forest 
service; a review of municipal services and how 
they have improved. 

LINDEN, NEW JERSEY provided a musical quintet for 
a dance attended by 500 junior high school boys 
and girls. The musicians were members of the Lin- 


” 





Clad in colonial costumes, members of the Burlington, New 
Jersey club re-enact the arrival of Burlington’s first settlers 
275 years ago. The occasion was a_ civic anniversary 
celebration, Scouts and women’s club members also helped. den club. 
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MARION, KENTUCKY placed go-to-church reminder 
stickers on each of the city’s parking meters. Mem- 
bers of the Key Club helped Kiwanians do this job. 

DANVILLE, VIRGINIA presented a good citizenship 
award to the president of the local Community 
Chest. 

VICTORIA NORTH, BRITISH COLUMBIA has donated 
102 pints of blood at the local Red Cross clinic. 
JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA is raising $3333 to help 

build a new hospital. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA built a Boy Scout camp val- 
ued at more than $42,000. The forty-acre piece of 
property was turned over to the Scouts recently. 

UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI received a citation from 
a youth group called the Wigwam Club, which Uni- 
versity Kiwanians helped establish. About 600 boys 
and girls belong to the organization. 

EAST ROCKAWAY, NEW YORK sponsored a parade for 
350 children. The ones wearing the most original 
and appealing ragamuffin costumes were given 
prizes by the Kiwanis Club of East Rockaway. 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO placed advertising in the local 
newspaper calling attention to the merits of a pend- 
ing school tax proposal. 

ONAWA, IOWA helped rebuild three churches that were 
damaged by a flood. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA sold 15,436 boxes of apples to 
raise money for underprivileged child work. Total 
gross sales amounted to $73,770 over a five-week 
period. More than $11,000 was taken in on “Apple 
Day,’ when Kiwanians peddled fruit on the streets. 
Canada’s Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent bought 
a box of apples when he visited Edmonton during 
the sale. 

IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN is looking into ways of 
stopping the sale of liquor to minors. 

NEILLSVILLE, WISCONSIN secured work for two teen- 
age boys whose parents were unable to care for 
them. The lads are now living in foster homes. 

KERMIT, WEST VIRGINIA raised money to buy uni- 
forms for the Boy Scouts. 

VERNAL, UTAH arranged for the city mayor and coun- 
cilmen to tell high school civics classes about local 
government. 

DOYLESTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA held a special meeting 
at which the Borough of Doylestown received a 
certificate of commendation from the state govern- 
ment for not having a single fatal accident during 
1951. State authorities have praised Doylestown 
Kiwanians for their fine work in safety promotion. 

ST. MARIES, IDAHO is clearing a wooded area so it 
can be used as a public picnic ground. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA presented citizenship pro- 
grams at all rural schools in the area. Apples and 
magazines were delivered to each school by the 
visiting Kiwanians. 

WAGON MOUND, NEW MEXICO is taking care of the 
city park. 

BURLINGTON, WASHINGTON set up a loan fund for de- 
serving students. No interest is charged. 

LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO gave clothing to several 
needy girls so they could attend school. 

HOLDENVILLE, OKLAHOMA helped local Boy Scouts 
put on a waste paper collection drive. 

ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA bought flags for several 
troops of Brownies. 

PARKROSE-PORTLAND, OREGON helped with the open- 
ing ceremonies of a new supermarket. 
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Haverhill, Massachusetts Kiwanians man a refreshment stand 
to collect money for youth service work. Most of the proceeds 
are being used to buy milk for underprivileged children. 
The club has been raising money this way for several years. 





Harry Yost, right, veteran member of the Boise, Idaho club, 
has entertained Utah-Idaho District Kiwanians at picnics for 
the last twenty-nine years. Here he is shown with Kiwanians 
Max Yost and Bill Bailey roasting corn for this year’s outing. 


» 
ast 





The Kiwanis Club of LaGrange, Illinois put on a pancake day 
to raise money for youth work. Shown in this picture is 
an automatic batter-distributing machine which enabled the 
club to serve 10,500 hot cakes with sausage to 1800 people. 








FAIRVIEW PARK, OHIO collected table radios to be 
sent to a children’s home in Cleveland. 

PORT ARTHUR-FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO paid out 
$1200 in scholarships to first and second-year uni- 
versity students. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA bought YMCA memberships 
for deserving youngsters. 

MULLAN, IDAHO organized a work party to repair a 


30v Scout hall 

PHILIPPI, WEST VIRGINIA laid water and gas lines 
for a youth center 

SAFFORD, ARIZONA is cooperating with other local 


organizations in appearance of the 
US Marine Band 
ADA, OHIO worked to arouse public interest in pend- 


ing school tax proposals. 


SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA conducted training courses for 


Ssponsorimg an 


war veterans who are studying agriculture. 
HARRISON, OHIO helped Cub Scouts balance their 
pack’s annual budget 


WINTHROP, WASHINGTON put up equipment on a local 


piay ground. 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS jis sponsoring a barber- 


under- 


shop quartet contest to raise money tor 
privileged child work 
NORTH ROYALTON, OHIO bought a bass horn the 


band 


HAMPSHIRE 


school 


NEW 


local high 


CLAREMONT, loans twelve pairs of 


crutches and the same number of back rests to 
needy invalids 

WILLIAMSTOWN, NEW JERSEY gave money to a family 
whose houst had been burned and whose posses- 


sions had been destroyed 


MONROE, WASHINGTON 
meeting 
Monro 
local Boy Scout who reaches the rank of eagle. 

PHOENIX, NEW YORK urged the village board to re- 

registration of all bicycles in the community. 


cost of rentin: 


pcouts. 


pays the 


» _ } 
place for a troop of Explore: 


Kiwanians give an engraved ring to each 


quire 

The club also urged that bikes be required to be 
narked with light 
The club provided reflective tape. 

SAGUACHE, COLORADO 
money for boys’ and girls’ work 

WESLACO, TEXAS helped conduct a municipal birthd: 


ut lebr: tion, 


safety 


reflectors as a measure. 


, 
sponsored a circus to 


Pals 





-™ 


Petersburg, Florida Kiwanians emerging 
club, en blood 
qualified to blood. 


some St. 
which carried the 
Thirty-eight men 


Here are 


from busses masse, to a 


donation center. give 
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Preparing for the annual kiddies’ Christmas party sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of St. Clair Shores, Michigan, Kiwanians 
Karl Wile, left, and Earle Richards had trouble with a toy. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN raised $5000 for club 
service by sponsoring an apple sale. 

AUBURN-LEWISTON, MAINE collected more than $1000 
for the Community Chest in just one day. 

TULIA, TEXAS arranged a public demonstration of farm 
implements. 

WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY is conducting a vocational 


guidance program in which members of the club 
take high school youngsters to visit their places ol 
business. This gives the kids a chance to see first- 
hand about the vocations in which they’re inter- 
ested 

PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN sponsored a choral 
concert to raise money for underprivileged child 
work Profits exceeded $350. 


RIPLEY. OHIO js supervising a county-wide blood do- 
nation drive 
CLATSKANIE, OREGON , 


] + 
opservation 


yrovides volunteer watchers to 

man an aircrait station of the Ground 
Observer Corps. 

CORTLAND, NEW YORK provided movies to be shown 
to inmates of a children’s home. 

DELTA, COLORADO buys first-year pins for new 4-H 
Club members throughout the county. 

RUSSELL, MANITOBA is providing coaches 
hockey league 

BARRE, VERMONT helped paint a church building. 

CHEYENNE, WYOMING built a cabin for the jocal Sea 
Scout Much of mate- 
rial was furnished by Kiwanians. 

BLACK HILLS ORDNANCE DEPOT, IGLOO, SOUTH 
DAKOTA provided chaperones for a youth center 
known as the “Sage Brush Canteen.” 

ADDISON, NEW YORK bought anesthetic for an under- 
privileged boy who was undergoing an operation. 


for a peewee 


the labor and 


organization 
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SHERIDAN, WYOMING bought clothes for an under- 
privileged family. 

McALLEN, TEXAS sold Christmas trees to raise money 
for underprivileged child work. 

CHADRON, NEBRASKA gave financial aid to a student 
at a state teachers’ college. 

MARYSVILLE, OHIO entertained two groups of high 
school honor students. 

BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS helped bring a large, new 
industry into the community. 

CHATOM, ALABAMA sponsored a Christmas home dec- 
oration contest. 

SALISBURY, MARYLAND bought handicraft materials 
and a phonograph for a Girl Scout troop. 

BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA arranged a football game 
between two Negro high school teams to raise 
money for their schools. The venture netted $600. 

ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA gave food, cash and 
kitchen equipment to a woman who had been 
deserted by her husband. She has three children. 

CREWE, VIRGINIA is working to secure the passage of 
a municipal milk ordinance. 

LIVINGSTON, MONTANA sponsored an auction which 
netted the club $260. The money will be used to aid 
polio victims and other needy children. 

RIVERTON, WYOMING gave a public service citation to 
a man who has used his airplane to carry ill and 
injured people to distant hospitals. 

EUGENE, OREGON sponsors an annual 4-H fat stock 
auction. This year $15,000 worth of animals were 
sold. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY sponsored a soap box derby 
in which fifty-eight youngsters competed for nine 
trophies and a twenty-five-dollar US government 
bond. Winners received their awards at a Kiwanis 
meeting. 

NORWALK, OHIO collected 800 pounds of clothing that 
were given to Korean children at Christmas. 

VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA presents a 
citation for excellence in agriculture to a local 
farmer every month. 

GREER, SOUTH CAROLINA helped local Scouts register 
with Boy Scout headquarters. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA helped a high school radio 
club conduct weekly broadcasts calling attention to 
the local schools. THE END 


YOUTH serves YOU 





Poutsuinc tropuies is one of the many services per- 
formed by the Winter Haven, Florida High School Key 
Club. This group also sponsors the school fire inspection, 
and furnished transportation so that faculty members 
could vote in the general election. Santa Claus 
visited 125 underprivileged children at a Christmas 
party staged by members of the eight Key Clubs in the 
Boston, Massachusetts area. Each group contributed $25 
to the expenses incurred in entertaining these children 
during the holidays. . . . Christmas seals to fight tuber- 
culosis were sold by the Key Clubbers of Logansport 
High School at Logansport, Indiana. This club also gave 
a crate of apples and oranges to the county home for its 
holiday dinner and sponsored a Christmas party for 
children at the local orphans’ home. ... The Fisher Park 
High School Key Club at Ottawa, Ontario operates a 
book exchange for the benefit of the student body. Over 
200 books were exchanged through this Key Club book 
center. 


Rotta, Missourt High School Key Clubbers planted 
500 hedges and shrubs around the school sidewalks. Pro- 
ceeds from a book exchange were used to purchase sci- 
ence equipment and yearbooks. ... Greens and colored 
lights were placed around the front doors of the three 
buildings making up Amityville, New York High School 
by the Key Club there. Members participated in the an- 
nual Christmas parade as clowns, and acted as ushers in 
the music department’s holiday concert. ... In Amite, 
Louisiana the Amite High School Key Club handled the 
stage properties for the PTA Christmas operetta. The 
senior members financed a New Year’s dance honoring 
their class. ... Key Clubber Stan Makielski of Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, Virginia, gave a stirring speech 
on “Democracy in Action” for the sponsoring Kiwanis 
Club of Charlottesville. The Key Club had charge of the 
entire program, which included a report of the Key 
Club International convention and a mock political con- 
vention held at the school for all students. THE END 





This fine new service club road sign is one of four which 
stands at the entrance to St. Marys, Pennsylvania, home of 
the late J. Belmont Mosser, past International president. 
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Members of the Silsbee High School Key Club in Silsbee, 
Texas plant trees around the campus. This youth group 
also hired a band to play for the senior banquet and dance. 
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W HO Is the youngest man to serve as president of a 
Kiwanis club? The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
claims that Keith Leslie, twenty-two-year-o!d member 
of the DePere, Wisconsin club, is entitled to this honor. 


He served last year. 
W wen Edgar A Thurman died, he left between $3,000,- 


; . 
+ 


000 and $4,000,000 to be administered fur the bene‘it of 


needy and deserving youngsters. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Roanoke, Virginia club and had helped finance 
the club’s fine 225-acre mountain campsite that is re- 
served for the use of girls’ organizations. Part of the 


legacy will be used to support this cam} 
§ PONSORSHIP of a new club is a real accomplishment. 


and sponsorship of three—all at one time—is phenome- 


nal. This singular honor came to the Kiwanis Club of 
Wilmington, Delaware at a multiple charter party, at- 
tended by District Governor J. Sinclair Selden, Jr. and 
Claude B. Hellmann, immediate past International presi- 
dent. The three clubs sponsored by Wilmington are 
Square, Hundred and North 


Brandywine 


Rodney Brandywine 


Tue Krwanis Crus of Benton, Pennsylvania has ex- 
tended an honorary membership to Dr. Frank. C. Lau- 
bach, world-famous educator and missionary who has 
visited sixty-four countries teaching illiterates how to 
read and write. 





Louis K. Gough, left, national commander of the American 
Legion, is shown as he became an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, California. In this photo Charter 
President Ken Newell hands Lou a certificate of membership. 
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A Fiyrnc squadron of Indiana Kiwanians, consisting ol 
twenty-seven members of the Muncie, Anderson, El- 
wood and Alexandria, Indiana clubs, flew in eleven air- 
planes to Lima, Ohio for an inter-club meeting. Ki- 


wanians piloted all the planes. 


Tuiery-turee-year-old Judd King, a polio victim who 
cannot help himself, has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Manistee, Michigan. Members 
of the club provide transportation to and from the meet- 


1 1 
Ing eacn Week. 


W en Dick Lyncn returned from Korea, the Miracle 
Mile, Los Angeles club declared “Dick Lynch Day” in 
honor of the occasion. Guest speaker at the special 


meeting: Dick’s commanding officer. 


Davin F. Maxwe tt, past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is serving as chairman of 
the house of delegates of the American Bar Association. 


The house is the ABA policy-making body 


Santa Maria, Catirornia Kiwanians outtalked, outran 
and outplayed members of the local Rotary club at the 
community’s annual Kiwanis-Rotary field day. Kiwani- 
ans won nine out of eleven events. The competition in- 
cluded softball. ring tennis, tiddlywinks, bridge, .table 


tennis and gin rummy. THE END 





For the last eight years Tiny, a civic-minded dog, has been 
accompanying his master, M. R. Twitty, left, to meetings of 
the Kiwanis Club of Manchester, Georgia. Here the dog 
surveys a piece of veal cutlet provided by a kindly Kiwanian. 
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COBBLER’S DAUGHTER 
(From page 30) 


at $75 a performance, plus $40 for 
expenses. It looked like a colossal 
sum. But since June had to com- 
mute between Toronto and network 
headquarters at Montreal for each 
broadcast, her net profit was disap- 
pointingly small. 

Back home in Regina, civic pride 
soared at June’s triumph. But even 
grander honors were in store for the 
cobbler’s daughter. The top chal- 
lenge of all for young Canadian 
singers is a CBC radio series called 
“Singing Stars of Tomorrow,” a 
season-long competition open to 
Canadians under twenty-six. Some 
500 contestants are annually nomi- 
nated by voice teachers across the 
country. Forty-eight promising 
youngsters are selected in touring 
auditions each year for network 
appearance in what are really the 
finals. In 1947 June had attempted 
—unsuccessfully—to qualify for an 
appearance on “Singing Stars,” but 
the second time she was among the 
fortunate forty-eight. 

On the winter evening that June 
appeared on CBC, everyone in 
Regina who owned or could borrow 
a radio tuned in to hear the local 
girl who was making good. Some 
time later a thrill surged through 
Regina when it was announced over 
the network that June Kowalchuk 
had been selected as the most 
promising young female vocalist in 
Canada—“Singing Star of Tomor- 
row” for 1951! 

Among the congratulatory mes- 
sages that deluged the excited girl 
was a letter from her old friends, the 
Kiwanians in Regina. They invited 
her back West for a home-coming 
celebration. The club booked plane 
transportation for their brightest 
young protégé, and from the mo- 
ment she arrived in Regina her 
home-coming was a sensation. On 
the night of her spectacular home- 
town recital, Club President Orrin 
Paulson escorted her to the concert 
hall, where she was given a deafen- 
ing ovation. The concert, held in 
May 1951, was sold out hours after 
it was announced, and a hastily ar- 
ranged second concert the same day 
was sold out just as quickly. 

As June Kowalchuk puts it, “It 
was the greatest and most exciting 
day of my life.” The Saskatchewan 
government presented her with a 
travel clock; the Regina Chamber 
of Commerce, a set of luggage; and 
the City of Regina, a gold key to 
their fair city. 
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T HERE’S a lucky little girl in Butte, 
Montana, who, at age fifteen, has 125 
foster fathers, all members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Butte. Life has not 
always been this rosy for the teen- 
age miss. In fact, just a few months 
ago she was friendless and destitute, 
her life wrecked almost beyond sal- 
vation. 

When the Butte club learned about 
the girl, she was in the custody of 
federal authorities. Penniless and 
without friends or family to aid her, 
she was suffering the consequences 
of adolescent immorality. She was in 
serious frouble simply because she 
had never had the benefit of parental 
guidance. Happily, the federal judge 
in charge of her case knew of Ki- 
wanis’ concern for young folks and 
so he contacted the Butte club. 

There was action in a hurry. At a 








A fifteen-year-old girl from 


Butte, Montana is leading a new life, 


"125 foster fathers 





club luncheon, a fund to send the girl 
on a two-year probation to the House 
of The Good Shepherd in Helena was 
quickly oversubscribed. And today 
the girl is happy again with a whole 
new life before her—thanks to her 
125 foster fathers. Every one of those 
Kiwanians is determined to see his 
adopted daughter grow to respectable 
womanhood. 

But that’s not the whole story. 
The Butte club’s Civic Improvement 
Committee is now at work on a major 
study of the problem of delinquent 
girls. One idea they have in mind is 
the creation of a Girls Town, similar 
to the famed Boys Town at Omaha, 
Nebraska. They’re looking for sug- 
gestions from other clubs, so _ if 
you’ve confronted similar youth 
problems they’d like to hear from 
you. —George Garfield 








This concert gave many home- 
towners their first opportunity to 
see the city’s own “singing Cinder- 
ella.” They were delighted with the 
tiny (five-foot-two), vivacious girl 
whose dimpled, sincere smile ac- 
centuates her dancing brown eyes. 
In a thank-you speech, she ex- 
pressed her appreciation to all her 
friends—and particularly to the Ki- 
wanis club which had always been 
ready to help when she needed help 
the most. 

Today June is busy filling concert 
and radio engagements throughout 
Canada. She is “one of the most 


promising operatic sopranos in the 
country,” according to a large Can- 
adian magazine which presented a 
feature story about her rapid rise 
to fame. 

She has given little thought to 
making a fortune from her voice. In 
fact, she speaks very casually of 
business matters. 

“lve never really thought much 
about money,” she declares. “My 
big thrill is singing before people 
who seem to like what they hear.” 
June’s life must be loaded with 
thrills, for everyone who hears her 
voice seems to like it—a lot. THE END 
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Randall Pike and . 
Kiwanian J. C. Fergu- i 
son have become great \ 
friends since 1950 ; 
when Randall was 
bedridden with 


infantile paralysis. 
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brother for Randall 


Wis everything else fails, it’s 


often sheer persistence that wins 
our toughest battles. No one knows 
this better than J. C. Ferguson, a 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club 
of The Hermitage, Hermitage, Ten- 
nessee. J. C., an enthusiastic Boys 
and Girls Work committeeman, is 
really a litthe embarrassed at all the 
hometown publicity he has received 
for accomplishing a “big brother” 
task that, as he puts it, has already 
repaid him many times over in per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

The story goes back to the autumn 
of 1950, when two local high schools 
were engaged in a hard-fought foot- 
ball game. Suddenly a husky quar- 
terback named Randall Pike was 
injured and carried from the field. 
A few days later polio set in. The 
boy who had been a football hero 
now became certain that he would 
be an invalid for life. Weeks of 
hospital treatment followed, but the 
youngster was listless and dejected. 
He hadn't the slightest desire to get 
well. : 

About this time, J. C. heard of the 
boy’s apathy and decided to do 
something about it. As a stranger, 
he began visiting young Pike each 
day at the hospital. Kiwanian Fer- 
guson spoke of the lad’s future 
warmly and encouragingly. Very 
slowly the invalid’s mental attitude 
began to brighten. When Randall 


10 


This story 


ofa man and a 


handicapped boy reflects 


the true spirit 


of Kiwanis. 


was taken home, J. C. kept up his 
daily pep talks, bringing with him 
on each visit one of Randall's foot- 
ball chums. Progress was slow, but 
eventually Randall Pike found him- 
self laughing again, particularly at 
the lively Saturday night parties 
J. C. planned for him 
Then J. C. organized a Randall 
Pike “brain trust’”” composed of Ran- 
dall’s school chums, who decided, 
after many earnest bull sessions, 
that Randall should study radio 
broadcasting. For months J. C. drove 
Randall to a radio training school 
in Mt. Juliet. Recently the boy 
graduated, and is now employed by 
a radio station in Springfield, Ten- 
nessee. He’s successful and happy, 
thanks to his own fighting spirit 
and Kiwanian J. C. Ferguson. 
—Ulysses S. Grant 


TEEN-AGE HOODLUM 
(From page 26) 


cars there. We picked out the new 
ones and stripped off everything we 
could. 

“How we gonna carry all the 
stuff?” I asked, finally looking at 
the pile we’d collected. 

“In a car I got spotted!” Johnny 
chuckled. 

“Can you get in?” Harry asked. 

“Easy!” (Johnny could get in 
many cars even when they were 
locked, and he could start them 
without using a key. He wasn’t too 
bright in school, but he could fix 
cars like nobody’s business. He 
could have gotten a job in a garage, 
but he didn’t like to work.) Johnny 
soon broke into a car and got it 
started. We loaded the loot, then 
drove down to George’s garage. He 
only gave us ten dollars for all of 
the stuff. He knew he had us—that 
we'd have to play ball with him and 
take what he felt like giving us. 

“You boys ought to get some 
tires,’ he suggested. “I could really 
use them!” 

With a tank full of free gas, we 
rode around town. Johnny had the 
car going up to eighty miles an hour 
along open roads. We were on top 
of the world. We felt big and acted 
bigger. 

As we were cruising along, I 
spotted a girl named Helen. “Hey, 
stop the car!” I yelled. “Let’s pick 
her up!” 

“She’s nutty!” Harry objected. 
(Helen’s mother had hit her head 
with a bowl during a family argu- 
ment when she was eleven. The girl 
had spent a couple of years in an 
institution, but she was _ released 
little better than she had been.) 

“So what?” Johnny said. “She’s 
not too bad looking.” 

Helen jumped at our invitation 
and quickly climbed in the car. She 
didn’t have any girl friends, but the 
boys around town kept her company. 

Stripping cars ended quicker than 
we figured it would. Two nights 
later, as we walked past the lot, we 
saw a man standing among the cars. 
We waited, but he stayed. We knew 
he was watching for us so we had to 
lay off. And so we had to figure out 
a new racket. A week passed—then 
Johnny came up with another bright 
idea. 

“Helen will help make some 
dough,” he said. 

Late the next Saturday night, 
Helen was leaning against a building 
next to a crowded saloon. Johnny 
was across the street. Several men 
came out, but Helen didn’t move. 
Then a drunk emerged. Johnny 
signaled and Helen stepped away 
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from the post and into the drunk’s 
path. Soon they started talking and 
she guided the drunk to a darkened 
doorway where Harry and I waited. 

We were both nervous as they 
approached, but we grabbed the 
drunk and beat him unconscious. 
But it was hardly worth the effort: 
his wallet had only three dollars. 
We went quickly across town to 
another saloon where we pulled the 
same trick. This time too we got 
only a couple of dollars. 

By Monday everyone in our small 
town knew what had happened and 
we decided to lay off everything 
for awhile. For a couple of weeks 
we sat around restless, anxious to 
get going again. I stayed away from 
home as much as possible because 
of my parents. If they weren’t yell- 
ing at me, they were fighting with 
each other. 

A few weeks later, I decided to 
get some new comic books “for free” 
from the drugstore. 

I had done it so many times that 
I was careless. As I walked out with 
three comic books under my belt, 
the owner called after me, “Just a 
minute, boy.” 

I was weak with fear. I didn’t 
know what. to do—run or wait. I 
was sure he'd call the cop standing 
on the corner directing traffic. The 
druggist searched me in the street in 
front of the store, but didn’t take the 
comic books he felt under my shirt. 
Instead, he led me back into his 
store. I was too scared to say any- 
thing. Then he said, “Son, stealing 
will never get you anywhere. You 
don’t want to spend your life in 
jail, do you?” 

I figured he was going to call the 
cop, but, to my great surprise, he 
offered me a job in the store. I took 
it, of course, but I was sure that it 
wouldn’t work out. I guessed that 
the druggist would preach to me 
and try to bully me around like 
most of the men I had known. 

But I was wrong. He acted like 
he’d never caught me stealing. He 
was friendly and kind. Soon I began 
to look up to him—to try to do 
things so he’d say “Nice work” and 
give me a smile. I forgot the old 
feeling of loneliness, and although 
Harry and Johnny laughed at me 
for working, I didn’t care. More 
than anything else I wanted to show 
the druggest that I wasn’t a rat, 
after all. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
that’s just what happened. I never 
got in trouble again. With the money 
I earned I bought some of the things 
I'd always wanted. The druggist got 
me interested in school, and I made 
up the work I’d missed. After I got 
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Mr. Kiwanis President! 


You just can’t BEAT an 
Amateur talent 


Minstrel sic Revue 


For Raising Funds 






While having fun! 





PROFESSIONAL TYPE PRODUCTIONS 
With New, Original Music—Beautiful Costumes and 
Scenery Draw Larger Crowds at Higher Admission 


Prices 


PROFESSIONAL MALE DIRECTORS 
Make Rehearsals Short—Infrequent—Actually Fun 
Insure Membership Support—Attract Outside Cast 


GREATER FINANCIAL PROFITS 
You Benefit from our 50 Years of Practical Expe- 
rience—Use our Easy, Sure Plans That Guarantee 


Success 


Whether You Need $1,000 or $10,000 


HERE IS THE END TO YOUR ANNUAL FUND RAIS- 
ING PROBLEMS. GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


OVER 300 KIWANIS CLUBS CAN'T BE WRONG 


Write, Wire or Telephone 


John B. Rogers PRODUCING Co. 


ROGERS BUILDING ® FOSTORIA, OHIO 
Est. 1903 Now Celebrating Our Golden Anniversary 








my diploma I joined the Army. They to be a good druggist someday. 


shipped me overseas, where this is I don’t know what happened to 
being written. Now I’m counting the Harry and Johnny. The last I heard 
days until I get my discharge and I they were both in reform school 
can get started in college. I want somewhere. THE END 
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CLUB OFFICERS’ 
COLUMN 


This new feature will appear every month in The Kiwanis 
Magazine as a service to club officers. The Monthly Club 


Bulletin, which formerly carried news of this type, will now 


be sent quarterly to club presidents and secretaries. —the Editors 


BIANNUAL REPORTS DUE 

During the month of January each club should file a certifi- 
cation of the membership with the General Office in Chicago. 
Send in the list of men who belonged to the club on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. This statement should be accompanied with a 
check covering the cost of dues and magazine subscriptions 
for the first six months of 1953. 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION 

On January 15 registration blanks for the next International 
convention will be sent to all clubs. This mailing will also 
include information concerning the hotel to which the club’s 
district has been assigned. Fill the reservation blanks in as 
soon as possible and mail them to the Kiwanis Convention 
Office, Hotel Statler, New York 1, New York. 


KIWANIS ETIQUETTE 

The International Committee on Kiwanis Education and 
Fellowship, under the chairmanship of Thomas Lewis Jones, 
has prepared a pamphlet about Kiwanis etiquette. This was 
mailed to each club along with the January issue of the 
Quarterly Club Bulletin. The new folder deals with correct 
procedures for playing host to ladies, important outside guests 
and visiting Kiwanis officials. 


ELECTION RESULTS NEEDED 

Clubs which have not already sent the names of their 1953 
president and secretary to the General Office should do so 
at once so these can be included in the new official directory. 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORT DEADLINE 

January 25 is the absolute deadline for filing 1952 achievement 
reports. Send them to the chairman of your district committee 
on achievement reports. Clubs which fail to observe this 
deadline will not be eligible for district or International 
achievement awards. 


RECORDING MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


Secretaries are urged to report additions, deletions and ad- 
dress changes as soon as these occur. Special cards for this 
purpose have been supplied to each club. More cards can be 
obtained as they are needed. Under this revised system, 
mailing of The Kiwanis Magazine to new members is ex- 
pedited by several weeks. 


RESOLUTIONS DUE 


Resolutions intended for consideration of the delegate body 
at the International convention in New York must be sub- 
mitted to the General Office on or before April 22. “These 
should be sent in by clubs or districts,” advises Past Inter- 
national Vice-President John E. Gorsuch, chairman of the 
International Committee on Resolutions. “Resolutions are 


important because they determine the official policies of 
Kiwanis International.” 


OTHER REPORTS TO BE MADE 

Each club should send the General Office: 1) a report of the 
club’s organization conference; 2) the names of club com- 
mittee chairmen; and 3) the club’s activity survey for 1952. 
(This is not the same as the achievement report mentioned 
above.) 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK RECORDS 

A novel and effective program for Kiwanis Anniversary 
Week, January 18-24, can be built around International 
President Walter J. L. Ray’s message (see page 11) and an 
eight-minute recording featuring Don Johnson, charter pres- 
ident of the Detroit Number One club. This seventy-eight 
and forty-five RPM recording describes the founding and 
early days of Kiwanis. It is made available free of charge 
by the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. To get a copy for 
your club, write the General Office. Mail your order right 
away so you will have the record during Anniversary Week. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Here is a practical way to increase the influence of your club 
in your community. Have a copy of The Kiwanis Magazine 
sent each month to the editors of your newspapers, to your 
public and high school libraries and to your radio stations. 
This will help to keep the editors and broadcasters in- 
formed regarding Kiwanis activities, and the readership in 
the libraries will broaden the public appreciation of our 
organization. The magazine will be mailed direct monthly to 
the addresses you send with your subscriptions, but your 
plan will be more effective if the club president or members 
of the public relations committee call in person on the editors, 
librarians and broadcasters and present the first copy. 


INTERNATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Many clubs are ordering quantities of the 1953 Objectives 
folders for distribution to Kiwanians and others outside of 
the organization. This folder contains a compact statement 
of the ideals and aims of Kiwanis, so it provides clubs with 
an excellent medium for public relations. Some Kiwanians 
use the Objectives as envelope inserts. Your club can get 
these folders from the General Office at $2.00 for 100, $7.00 
for 500 and $12.50 for 1000. 


KIWANIS SUPPLIES 

Once each month the Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, Iowa per- 
forms an unusual service for its members. A display of 
Kiwanis supplies (tie clasps, pen knives, books, et cetera) 
is set up in the regular meeting place. Kiwanians buy, at cost, 
a variety of interesting items for themselves and their friends. 
A complete list of Kiwanis supplies is contained in the official 
catalogue available from the General Office. THE END 








GET OUT THE VOTE 
(From page 32) 


order. New York did not participate. 

Another novel twist introduced by 
the Detroiters was public display of 
a model of the rocket ship used on 
a popular children’s television pro- 
gram. Kids were invited to inspect 
the rocket—if they could produce 
cards to show their parents had reg- 
istered. 

The civic enthusiasm reached way 
up North to Alaska, where a Ballot 


42 


Battalion in Fairbanks arranged for 
taxicabs to carry voters to the polls. 

A bird helped Kiwanians in Sin- 
ton, Texas get out the largest vote 
in the history of that community. 
The service clubbers got a live goose, 
put a sign around his neck reading 
“I Don’t Vote, I Just Squawk,” and 
paraded the bird down Main Street. 

The county-wide Ballot Battalion 
in Dallas, Texas organized a mam- 
moth parade. Letters were sent to 
pastors requesting that they preach 
about citizenship obligations, and 


spot announcements were furnished 
to six Dallas radio stations. 

“Urge members of your family and 
your friends to vote,” said Past In- 
ternational President O. Sam Cum- 
mings, who was active in the Dallas 
Ballot Battalion. “Let’s see to it that 
America speaks on November 4.” 

America did speak up on election 
day. Thanks in part to the Ballot 
Battalion program, we proved that 
democracy really works when citi- 
zens take an interest in their govern- 
ment. THE END 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


MARCH 

>» Lieutenant Governors’ Visits 

Many clubs will be anticipating official 
visitations from their lieutenant gov- 
e:nors during March. This is an im- 
portant event and should receive the 
special attention of the club president 
and the program committee. Your lieu- 
tenant governor will appreciate the op- 
portunity of meeting with the club and 
should have the club’s full cooperation 
in planning this program. It is recom- 
mended that the lieutenant governor be 
the speaker of the day. 


> Conservation 

This is an appropriate time of the year 
to build a good program with the co- 
operation of the committee on agricul- 
ture and conservation. In every com- 
munity there are “eyesores” which mar 
the town’s beauty simply because no in- 
dividual group takes action to start 
a cleanup. Conservation of the beauty of 
its home town concerns every Kiwanis 
club. And so a good program for March 
is one in which club members are en- 
ways in which 
can be im- 
council, 


couraged to discuss 
their town’s appearance 
Members of the city 
town planning commission, chief of 
police and other municipal agencies 
often attend such meetings to answer 


proved 


questions. 


>» Saint Patrick’s Day 

Many clubs hold ladies’ night on this 
gay occasion. Some clubs place the en- 
tire responsibility for such a program 
upon the ladies. 

>» Films Available 

1) Pacific Intermountain Express has 
made available to service clubs the 
16 mm. color movie titled “Wheels of 
Progress.” This film, which lasts twenty- 
four minutes, deals with interstate 
trucking. There is no rental fee. Clubs 
should contact the nearest PIE terminal 
at the following addresses: 5500 East 
Shore Highway, Emeryville 8, Cali- 
fornia; 455 W. Fourth South Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3223 East 46th Avenue, 
Denver, Colorado; 1401 Independence 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; 18th and 
Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; and 
3600 South Western Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 2) Films about child care and 
community youth projects can some- 
times be obtained without charge from 
the health department of your state, 
territory or province. 3) A catalogue of 
free 16 mm. sound films may be secured 
by writing to Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 4) “Korean Back- 
grounds” is the title of a seventeen- 
minute sound film which shows Korea 
between the end of World War II and 
the beginning of the present “police ac- 
tion.” It is a documentary which traces 
the history and economic development 
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of Korea from the seventeenth century 
up to modern times. For terms contact 
the International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 40, 
Illinois. 5) “Fair Exchange,” distributed 
by the large stock brokerage firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
dramatizes the story of private invest- 
ment and its important place in our 
economic system. More than 2000 local 
organizations have viewed the film, 


which can be obtained from Movies 
USA, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 6) “Selected 


Motion Pictures” is the title of a sixty- 
four page catalogue of over 1400 differ- 
ent films about religion, education and 
problems. Write the Religious 
Association Films, Inc., 
Avenue, New York 17, 


social 
Department, 
347 Madison 
New York. 


Panels 

Forum and panel discussions are a 
valuable means of stirring up interest 
in vital issues and getting Kiwanians to 
participate in the program. Almost any 
topic of broad significance can be used 
as the basis for one of these stimulating 
programs. Specific information about 
how to conduct such meetings is con- 
tained in Club Service Public Affairs 
Bulletins Numbers 4 and 5. These are 
available upon request from the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago. 


» Forums and 


» Speakers 
1) Ernest Robert Rosse, an inspirational 
speaker, humorist and world traveler, 
may be contacted at 334 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
Harold G. Lawrance, 5514 Blackstone 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, has spoken 
before many Kiwanis clubs on the sub- 
ject of community problems and plan- 
ning. 


> Income Tax Deadline 
Before March 15, 
deadline, it is appropriate to 
speaker talk about taxes. 


income tax filing 
have a 


COMING EVENTS 

> February 

Boy Scout Week—February 7-14 

Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 

St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 

Washington’s Birthday—February 22 

Brotherhood Week—To be announced 
at a later date. 


» April 

Easter Sunday—April 5 

Sunday School Week—April 13-19 

Boys’ Club of America Week—April 
13-20 

United States-Canada Good Will Week 
—April 26-May 2 

100% Attendance Month 








SELL UNIQUE Aame-tt-Shirl NOTES 
Earn EXTRA MONEY! 2 = 


Now, at last, you can offer your friends these \ 
\ 





excitingly different notes! Just showing Free 
samples pays you $25.00 profit on only 50 boxes. 
Be different! SELL THE UNUSUAL! New 
ideas in Kiddy Greetings, Games, Books; Cute Salt 
Shakers, new Secret Pal, Friendship, Eastern Star 
eligious cards, $1 Gifts, many Hard -to- Find 
ite s. Large, new line assures top sales. Send * 
day for FREE Note Samples and Cards on approva 








Send For SAMPLES 
MIDWEST, 1113 Washington, Dept.95-G, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Mo Hote: PENNSYLVANIA 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
PRIDE of the Palm Beaches is this fine resort 
hotel offering luxury, peace and quiet, yet with 
iad pleasures of the Palm Beaches 
December 15th to 





all of the myr 
at your command Open 
April 15th Reasonable rates, 300 rooms with 


bath and shower. Write P. England, Manager. 
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“ w* MANAGING DIRECTOR 


> Who reads Zhe 
Aimans Magasme? 


executives and professional 
men. 


> Where do these 
executives live? 


of Canada and the United 
States. 


> What is their 
average age? 


the majority are 
35 and 50. 


business 


between 


> How can you reach 
this market? 


. . . by advertising in THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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A DOG'S 


rg’ 

| HE old adage about a dog being 
man’s best friend is equally true in 
Past International Trustee 
Roy F. Cooke of Orange, Massachu- 
offers as Exhibit A in defense 
of that statement the prize-winning 


reverse 


setts 


English setter known as the “Duke 
of Athol’—the property of his son, 
Roy, Jr. Folks around Norfolk, 


Virginia still talk about the faithful 
dog who for eight days was the ob- 
ject of one of the greatest dog-hunts 
in history 

Sent 
chusetts to participate in a 


Massa- 
Norfolk 


with a trainer from 








BEST 


FRIEND 


has won 
country, 


show, “Duke,” 
ribbons 


dog who 
blue the 
jumped out of the exercise ring and 
As soon 


across 


disappeared into the night. 
as he was notified, Roy, Sr. hastened 
southward and began an agonizingly 
his valu- 
radio 


son’s 


and 


search for 
Police, 


vision reports concerning the miss- 


fruitless 


able dog. tele- 


ing dog put tens of thousands of 
Norfolk residents on the alert for 
“Duke.” Time and again he was 


sighted. But, like the best pedigrees, 
“Duke” had been trained to avoid 


strangers, and each time he seemed 


This is the “Duke of Athol,” whose yen to travel 
caused one of the biggest dog-hunts on record. 


to be cornered he slipped away. 
Once, apparently cornered on the 
water front, the agile dog leaped 


five feet onto a drainpipe and skit- 
tered along it, tightrope fashion, for 
200 feet before he disappeared again. 
For thirty-five hours Roy roamed 
the streets of Norfolk with police 
and SPCA agents following up re- 
ports—only to arrive on the scene 
after the dog had ambled away. 
Then, Roy, Sr. was cruising 
through downtown Norfolk in a 
pelting rainstorm, he spotted the dog 
a block away. When called, “Duke” 
froze. Then, in something close to 
the world’s canine speed record, the 
dog bolted for the car, whimpering 
with mixed pain and pleasure. An 
examination disclosed that the dog 
had lost fourteen pounds and that 
apparently he had not slept a mo- 
ment during his eight-day escapade. 


as 


His paws were bleeding and his 
shaggy fur was knotted with cinders 
and full of bloated wood ticks. A 


veterinarian said the dog would have 
collapsed in a few hours. 


All Norfolk breathed a sigh of 
relief when Roy and “Duke,” the 
latter freshly bathed, combed and 


fed, turned up next day on a special 
television program. The dog and 
his best friend assured thousands of 
anxious searchers that the “Duke of 
Athol” would soon be winning more 
afk. i, 


blue ribbons Winchester 








PRIVATE FLYING 
(From page 17) 


find this mode of travel pays off two 


ways 
One morning not long ago the 
wife of a Wyoming rancher woke 


up with the kind of toothache you'd 
expect only in a calf. 
Neither aspirin nor a poultice would 
help. She had to see a dentist right 
away. But this rancher lived far out 
The dentist 
was seventy miles away, at the far 
end of an unpaved road with plenty 
By the trip 
would be and uncomfor- 
table to think about. 

This rancher, though, was one of 
the foresighted group who fly their 
own two-seater planes. So, bun- 
dling his wife into the front seat, he 
took off for town. Within an hour 
she was in the dentist's chair, her 
troubles ended. 

In itself, this was not a great feat 
of aviation. The point is, however, 
the rancher got back home in time 


two-headed 


on the prairie nearest 


of bumpy spots car 


long too 


it 


half a day’s work. Here, 
the 


to put in 
then, 
utility of his plane 


was a twofold proof of 

Rural airmen are so excited about 
private flying that they’ve formed a 
National Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Still- 
water, Oklahoma. Membership al- 
ready totals 2500. 

For the businessman who 
frequent trips of medium length, say 
300 miles, a plane’s utility is obvi- 
ous. Compared with surface trans- 
portation it him both time 
and money. The average of the com- 
bined savings figures out to some 
twenty per cent. Take for example 
the insurance salesman with an 
office in Des Moines whose territory 
is the state of Iowa. By piloting 
himself he’ll be twenty per cent 
ahead of salesmen who stick to the 
ground. Or the flying executive of a 
company with branches in several 
towns can make the rounds of two 
or three offices a day at minimum 
expense. 

The real future 


makes 


Saves 


of private flying, 


then, will be shaped by proven pos- 
sibilities of this type. 

The Korean crisis has hit private 
flying hard. In 1952 scarcely 2000 
light airplanes reached the civilian 
market—too few to keep pace with 
natural attrition. For two years pre- 


ceding the crisis the average was 
4000. And, what with priorities plus 
a shortage of parts, hopes for the 


present aren’t too rosy. 

There is a cheerful side though: 
Time will be working in favor of 
private flying. For people will think 
more clearly about the why’s and 
wherefore’s of airplane ownership. 
Fewer people, therefore, are likely 
to go off half-cocked when the skies 
open up again. When this current 
crisis ends light planes may sud- 
denly be plentiful, just as in 1945. 
Then we'll have to remember what 
we've learned so that the misdi- 
rected enthusiasm of the last post- 
war era will not happen again. The 
light plane has become a useful tool 
in a workaday world and on this 
basis its future is assured. THE END 
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A businessman tells how he learned to beat 


salesmen at their own game. 


FWVHERE was a time when I was al- 

| ways buying what I did not want. 
I seemed to be completely at the 
mercy of any salesman who pushed 
a dotted line in my direction, with 
the consequence that my banker and 
my wife were both becoming ap- 
prehensive. I struggled to stiffen my 
sales resistance, but I never could 
seem to get the better of the expert 
salesmen who frequently called upon 
me. 

One of the most expert of these 
proved careless one day. Departing 
hastily in great glee at making an 
easy sale, he left behind a slip of 
yellow paper. And what that little 
slip did not tell about me! 

My age and pedigree and birthday 
and religion were all there; so were 
the color of my hair and my last 
score at golf and the make of my car. 
Such trifles as how many lumps of 
sugar I took in my coffee, where I 
first met my wife, on what date I 
changed to my heavies and the color 
of my favorite pajamas were also 


JANUARY 1953 e 


listed. No personal detail seemed to 
be too insignificant. 

I stood aghast before the complete- 
ness of my life’s history, which in all 
its intimate details had been in the 
possession of this stranger. Then I 
realized that what I had been con- 
sidering a personal weakness was 
actually mere unpreparedness. I 
decided that these shrewd salesmen 
would have to be beaten at their own 
game. 

My secretary now has instructions 
to make a future appointment with 
any salesman who asks to see me, at 
the same time taking the gentleman’s 
name and address. Then I set to 
work. When the salesman arrives a 
few days later, I know as much about 
him as he does about me. I know his 
age and his hobby, his favorite sport 
and his politics. I know where he 
spends his vacations and what he 
thinks of our foreign policy. 

If he aims at my vulnerable point 
by praising my golf score, I am ready 
for him. Instead of relaxing into an 


approachable mood, I immediately 
compliment him upon the huge mus- 
kellunge which he caught at Bay 
Point last season. When his enthusi- 
astic recital of this exciting catch 
subsides, I express my admiration for 
his pet politician before he can men- 
tion the esteem in which he holds my 
favorite motor car. 

If we lunch together, he ingenious- 
ly suggests my favorite dish, pan- 
cakes and sausages. Although my 
mouth waters to follow his sugges- 
tion, I graciously insist on baked 
Virginia ham, which a surreptitious 
peep at my notebook tells me is the 
pet food of my selling friend. Thus I 
foil him at every turn. I humor his 
whims and cater to his fancies so 
effectively that he has proceeded 
jubilantly several blocks on his way 
from my office before he realizes that 
that all-important dotted line is still 
minus my signature. 

In fact, I have been succeeding so 
well of late that harmonious rela- 
tions have been re-established with 
my banker and my wife. Many of 
my friends have been urging me to 
be generous and reveal my new- 
found art to other victims of the 
dotted line. THE END 
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- high cost of groceries is a com- 
mon problem these days. Most 
everywhere folks complain, but in 
the town of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, people have done something 
positive. They’ve hit upon an idea 
which many communities may find 
practical and profitable. 
Like Nashua 
deal of land that is vacant. 
Lying unused year after year, this 
idle property contributes little in the 
way of taxes or civic beauty. It just 
grows weeds. Grew, that is, for re- 


most towns, has a 


gor vd 





Nashua’s 
landed gentry 


Here is how one community 
reaps profit and pleasure from 


its vacant land. 


cently the ambitious residents of 
Nashua have transformed a_ good 
deal of vacant land into fertile 


vegetable gardens. Anyone wishing 
to make the effort can rent a fifty by 
150-foot plot of land from the city 
for just two dollars per summer. 
Thus even apartment dwellers can 
grow tomatoes, peas and pumpkins 
in their own gardens. 

Everybody seems happy with the 
idea. The gardeners have a good 
time and grow enough food to lessen 
their weekly grocery bills. The city | 
is also pleased because the garden 
leases have provided an unexpected 
source of income. So far more than 
100 individual plots have _ been 
rented and it looks as if the munici- 
has taken firm 
—Harold Helfer 


pal garden project 


root in Nashua. 








EASY TO BORROW MONEY 
(From page 18) 


included these statements: “An av- 
erage balance of approximately 
twice his monthly expenses or more; 
carefully made deposit ticket pre- 
sented with each deposit; periodical 
borrowing for short periods, to take 
cash discounts; and 
promptness in taking 
banking activities, such as the pay- 
ment of interest or the payment of 


advantage of 
care of all 


notes.” 

It is desirable for 
borrowers to provide the bank with 
statements at regular in- 
tervals—quarterly is best. These 
statements are of great value to the 
businessman himself, for they help 
him to keep in closer touch with all 
phases of his business. 

“Something unusual might hap- 
pen to the affairs of a business,” said 
a Pennsylvania banker in a town of 
4000. “We had a case here some 
years ago in which new competition 
set a businessman back so fast that 
he had to close up shop within a 
year. If he had submitted even an 
annual statement, I could have dis- 
covered the situation and I am sure 
I could have been a great help to 
him. But he hadn’t borrowed for 


prospective 


financial 


16 


two or three years and had not 
submitted any statements during 
that time. So I knew nothing about 
the danger he was facing until it 
was too late.” 

There are two important reasons 
why it is wise for a businessman to 
substantiate his own business judg- 
ment by consulting a bank. First, 
the bank officer knows the experi- 
ences of many other businessmen 
and therefore has a more extensive 
background on which to base his 
judgment. 

Second, asking the banker’s ad- 
vice enables him to keep in closer 
touch with the business. This will 
develop and improve the business- 
man’s credit rating. 

A farm equipment dealer in 
Hutchinson, Kansas was in doubt as 
to how many farmers’ notes he 
should carry for the tractors, com- 
bines and other machines he had 
sold. When his notes receivable be- 
“ame a little too heavy, he took the 
problem to his bank officer and 
asked for advice. This increased the 
credit rating of that equipment 
dealer for two reasons: 1) It pleased 
the officer to give advice to his cus- 
tomer, and it demonstrated to the 
loan officer that the customer was 
watching this important phase of 


his business. 2) The loan officer 
made this remark after going over 
the various notes: 

“There is one easy way you can 
reduce your notes receivable to al- 
most zero. That is to sell these notes 
to the bank. Every farmer who has 
signed one of these notes is known 
to us as a good credit risk. We'll be 
glad to credit your account for the 
entire amount if you will endorse 
the notes to us without recourse.” 

From that time on, the implement 
dealer either sent his farmer custo- 
the bank to borrow the 
consulted the loan officer 


mers to 
money or 


about every prospective sale that 
might result in a note. In almost 
every case the bank loaned the 


money. This enabled the dealer to 
increase his business tremendously 
without additional capital. 

Every business owns something 
which may be used as collateral for 
a loan. While it is always cheaper 
and better to borrow on open-line 
credit without giving any collateral 
or security, it is important to keep 
informed as to the value of all that 
is owned by the business. 

Bankers in every state in the 
Union have told me of specific cases 
in which businessmen did _ not 
realize that they had assets which 
could be used as a basis for loans 


when their open-line credit had 
been used up. 

A good bank customer in Ala- 
bama once told me: “I have bor- 


rowed from my bank several times 


when I didn’t need the money at 
all. I did that in order to keep the 
bank informed as to my habit of 


paying loans promptly. As a result, 
I have found that I can walk into 
my bank any day and get a loan 
without any delay. Of course, I keep 
the bank well informed regarding 
my business. I submit statements 
quarterly and I frequently ask the 
loan officer for advice. Every time 
I have a new credit customer, I 
mention that customer to the banker 
and get his ideas as to the paying 
ability and the paying habit of that 
customer.” 

The real purpose of borrowing 
money from a bank is to enable the 
businessman to earn more money 
from his business. If you never bor- 
row except to help yourself “get out 
of a hole,” you may discover some 
day that the hole is getting deeper. 
The time to borrow is when you can 
use the money to make more money 
from your business. 

And the way to be in a position to 
borrow money quickly whenever 
you need it is to follow the six sug- 
gestions made by my banker friend 
in Colorado. THE END 
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WHAT'S NEW? 





WINDSHIELD CLEANER Ever wish 
you could clean the windshield 
of your car without leaving the 
driver’s seat? Well, you can with 
this novel spray gun. Just load 
it with water, open your car 
door and spray the windshield. 
Your wipers finish the job in a 
jiffy. This gun can be filled with 
deicing fluid for winter use. 
The device sells for $2.00. 


HANDY MAGNET It’s hard, some- 
times, to pick up metal shavings 
and slivers. Ordinary magnets 
are too clumsy to get into cor- 
ners and narrow places where 
the unwanted metal collects. 
But with this _ pencil-shaped 
magnet, you can reach into the 
most awkward places. The mag- 
net’s point can be extended by 
turning a knob on the end. It 
costs $3.75. 





PLASTIC BINDING KIT Anyone can 
bind books or albums cheaply 
and well with this handy kit. 
Items to be bound are placed 
in sequence and punched. Then 
bindings are locked in place. 
Useful in home or office, this kit 
is priced at $9.90. 


To get more information about 


these products, write the 


editors of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


SNOW PLOW Any man who dislikes shov- 
eling snow will be interested in this ef- 
fective plow. Powered by a four-cycle 
engine, it cuts a seventeen-inch swath 
through snow and slush that covers your 
sidewalks and driveways. A screw-action 
rotor bores into the snow and throws it 
out of a chute ten or fifteen feet to the 
left or right. This makes it impossible for 
packed snow to block the plow, which 
will cut through drifts up to two feet 
deep. The height of cut is from zero to 
one and one-quarter inches and the 
mechanism can thus be adjusted to avoid 
damage to sidewalks or gravel drive- 
ways. This handy implement for home or 


factory costs $159. 








ALL-PURPOSE TOOL Homeowners who have 
little workshop space will find that this 
all-purpose power tool answers a real 
need. Just three feet square, it will per- 
form ninety-eight per cent of all opera- 
tions carried on in a normal workshop. 
The machine can be rigged as a jointer, 
sander, circular saw and drill press. It 
can be converted from one to another in 


a few seconds, 
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FREE Guide 


to Bronze Tablets 





200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A, 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B,. 


Desk 17 
150 West 22 St. 
New York I1,N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
























The only magazine published that lists EVERY 
MONTH hundreds of sensational Bargains in—Toys, 


Novelties, Jewelry, Household goods, Greeting cards, 
Books, 

@ At Wholesale prices e Bank- 

MAH GRBEE : rupt, closeout merchandise, Bar- 

e gains e Money making oppor- 
Bargains . tunities 

pooner. 2. aasneed Here's just a FEW SAMPLE Bar- 

gains— e $16.50 perfume 35c 


bottle e $2.00 qummed photo 
: stamps, 65c @e $1.00 toys, 20c 
each e SOc greeting cards 7c 
».] box. @ $10.00 Men's toiletry 
sets. 6Oc set e $17.50 talking 
AN-  Golls at $7.00 e PLUS HUN 
“Rae DREDS of other terrific bargains!! 
BIG NEW YEAR'S Speci! issue 
NOW OUT! Save 50% —75% or 
more on many BIG BUYS! Stretch 
your BUYING DOLLAR! ‘““BAR- 
GAINS” tells you WHERE and 
HOW to buy over 100.000 items 
at the Lowest PRICES! You can 
BUY BETTER, CHEAPER, NEWER things every month! 
Subscription $3.00 per year—SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER $1.00 for 6 months—$2.00 for 1 year (Money 
back if first issue doesn’t please you!). 


TOWER PRESS, Inc., P. 0. Box 591-SX, Lynn, Mass. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


LARGE ann SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
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SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


‘are AND CHRONIC CASES 
is = weRiTe FOR BOOKLET 
sh X y) 125 SW 30 COURT 
4 929 MIAMI-FLORIDA 





























Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 
F. R. Schutt 
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Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
J Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
rhe DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 


nere 


Th DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacif Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore 


5300 Block —_ 
Sheridan Road 





1n00 Outside Rooms Each With 


Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 
A 200 Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 
building Lake Michigan 
North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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A Tisch Hotel 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
a 
Meets Wednesday at 





Kiwanis 12:15 Noon 


. 
B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. ‘Kiwanian’ 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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School Trains City Employees 
between city government 
and school district authorities has en- 
abled Long Beach, California to 
duct extensive on-the-job training pro- 
grams for municipal employees through 
the community’s established adult edu- 
cation program. The city guarantees 
proper facilities and attendance, and 
the school district conducts the courses 
The local telephone company and busi- 
nessmen who sell equipment and prod- 
ucts to the city also participate in the 
program by providing trained instruc- 
tors and course material. 

Seven were conducted the 
first year that this plan was carried out 


Cooperation 


con- 


courses 


They included supervision, public re- 
lations, first aid, management improve- 
ment and inducting new employees. 


coming yeat 
techniques, 


Courses planned for the 
are advanced supervisory 
work methods improvements and park 
maintenance and landscaping 

The discovered that by using 
school personnel for the on-the-job 
programs, could be 
operated without loading city officials 
with the time-consuming tasks of de- 
veloping courses and instructing. 


city 


several courses 


Municipal Pay Rates Up 
A survey recently conducted by the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reveals that during 1951 most cities 
adjusted their salaries upward for all 
categories of municipal jobs. 

The median salary for city engineers 
of cities of 25,000 to 50,000 is now $5500 
as compared with $5070 in 1951. The 
median salary for mayors in non- 
council-manager cities of 50,000 to 
100,000 was upped from $6000 to $7000 
since last year. The average salaries of 
city managers increased an average of 
eight per cent in each group, while the 
increase in managers’ salaries in the 
three population groups between 25,000 
and 250,000 was five per cent or less. 

Pay rates of rank-and-file city em- 
ployees also were generally increased 
during the past year. Eighty-three per 
cent of fifty-eight cities covered in the 
association’s survey have made pay in- 
creases since January 1, 1951, while 
another five per cent of fifty-eight 
cities raised the pay of certain em- 
ployee groups. Most of the cities that 
granted general pay raises used either 
the flat amount or percentage increase 
method. 


Bus Systems Purchased 


Janesville, Wisconsin and Cumberland, 
Kentucky have bought local private 
bus systems, reports the International 


These are 


Association. 
the first cities in Wisconsin and Ken- 


City Managers’ 
tucky to own and operate municipal 
transportation systems. 

Janesville made its purchase after the 
s had approved the action five to 
$17,000, 
and 


voters 
one in a public referendum. For 
the city got eleven busses, parts 
other equipment. 

In Cumberland, the private bus 
tem was purchased for $350,000 by city 
council action. Seventeen busses, a bus 
terminal valued at $125,000 and a 
rage were included in the transaction. 


sys- 


ga- 


Cities 
A new type garbage disposal system is 
being tried out by several US cities. 
The experiments aimed at testing 
various methods of composting—decom- 
posing yield an 
high-grade compost fertilizer. 

Composting is the biological method 
of altering the composition of organic 
material to produce a stable humuslike 
end product. The mechanical principle 
is simply to promote and accelerate the 
natural processes which take place in 
a gardener’s compost heap. Raw ma- 
terial is fed into silolike composters 
where it ferments through bacterial 
action. During decomposition the mass 
is periodically mixed by mechanical 
means, making conditions more uni- 
form throughout the and 
effecting more aeration than would 
sult from natural diffusion. 

The original raw material may 
wide variation, including garbage; plant 
materials derived from parks, gardens 
lawns; wastes from commercial 
industrial establishments, such as 
and even 
solids. 


Try Composting 


are 


garbage to odorless 


mass also 


hav e 


and 
and 
fruit and vegetable markets; 
night-soil or sewage-sludge 
Best results are claimed to be achieved 
when the installations are located at a 
sewage disposal plant, since the sewage 
and garbage together produce a finer 
quality compost. 

Michigan has a fifty-ton capacity 
pilot plant at Vesterberg which trans- 
forms garbage into compost in twenty- 
eight days. This reddish-brown fine 
loam compost is mixed with phosphate 
rock and sold as a balanced organic 
plant food. Two other pilot plants, 
using a somewhat different process, 
have been erected at Mt. Wolf, Penn- 
sylvania and Chicago’s Union Stock- 
yards. These composters turn a mix- 
ture of one part manure or sewage 
sludge to three parts garbage into 
fertilizer in from five to seven days. 

European countries, particularly Den- 
mark, have been successfully using 
this method of garbage disposal for 
some time. THE END 
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“The sergeant charged alone... 


| HE REDS IN AMBUSH on the ridge had 
lain concealed, withholding their fire. Now they 
opened up. The two squads were trapped. Their 


leaders were wounded: others were dropping. 


Set. Ingman took command. He reorganized the 
survivors, assigned fields of fire, encouraged the 
men to fight. A red machine gun opened fire. The 
sergeant charged it alone, neutralizing it with a 


grenade, 


Then he tackled another gun. A grenade and a 
burst of fire knocked him down. badly wounded. 
He got up, reached the gun, and dispatched the 
entire crew. When his squad reached him, they 
found Sergeant Ingman unconscious—but LOO of 


the enemy fleeing in panic. 


“Bucking the Communists,” says Sergeant Ing- 
man, “takes an awful lot of staying power. The 
G.1.’s have got it. You have, too, when you invest 


part of your hard-earned pay regularly in Bonds.” 


Bonds are first of all a cash saving for you. But 
they're also back of our country’s production 
power, \ hich couples up with G.I. fire power to 


keep the peace for all of us, 


Peace is for the strong! 
bor peace and prosperity save with 


U, S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning— 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on. Today, start invest- 
ing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan at work, 


nt does not pay for this advertisement, 
s publication in cooperation with the 
ind the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 
Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars — hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work betrer—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost uoheard of for the average man. 








EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Loutstana man wrote: ‘“My average earnings 
past 3 years about $150 a week; last 3 months as much as $250 
weekly."’ Ohio man’s report: ‘'A business man said to me, 
‘This thing has caught the whole city on fire.’ For the first 
30 days I worked, I earned $1343.00.'" A Tennessee man: 
“Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
but my earnings Jaftary reached $1,000 net."’ Space does not 
permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 
However, they-are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this*business is coupled with immediate ¢arnings for 
the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
a theusand sales caeh.on which they earned up to $60 per 
sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
they had never done anything like this before coming to us. 
That is the kind ofopportunity this business offers. The fact 
that this business has attracted to it such business men as 
men who demand 
only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives a 


former bankers, executives of businesses 


fairly geod picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
is open, however, to the young man looking for the right 
ficld in which to make his start and develop his future. 








Not a “‘Gadget”’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which che inventor hopes to put on the market. You 

Obably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
ee of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirabilicy of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your pees 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly lise all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across y ton oes , Convincing moncy-saving 


oo which hardly any business man can fail to 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00, The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling..“‘Sclling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. Ie 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men mak: 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it mght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. +58 
F, E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. 5343-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 5343-A, Monrovia, Calif. 
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RU FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
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| 7 E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 5343-A, Mobile, 
| Ala. If on Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 
| 268, Dept. 5343-A, Monrovia, Califormia, 
| Without obligation to me, send me full 


information on your proposition. 
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